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Were we to-revert to those periods of the past which 
are most calculated to excite the feelings of the philanthro- 
pist, and to elicit the talents of men, it would be to revolu- 
tions in nations. Revolutions are, at the same time, the most 
lamentable, and most admirable events in the annals of the 
world. Every good citizen will agree, that a civil war, in or- 
dinary circumstances, is one of the greatest calamities that 
cancome uponacountry. Every lover of peace and society 
will unite cordially in preventing so dreadful a misfortune. 
Notwithstanding this, affairs may be in a condition to de- 
mand a change. Such maybe the vastness of the oppres- 
sion, both physical and moral, that a revolution would be the 
ardent desire and aim of all valuable citizens. According- 
ly, revolutions in states have meliorated the condition of so- 
ciety, for the very obvious reason that they subvert the u- 
surped power of tyrants. Power, used to the oppression 
of the people, for whose welfare the government itself was 
formed, affords a just cause for revolt. It was in consider- 
ation of this truth that our ancestors opposed the unauthor- 
ised and unnatural impositions of the government of Great 
Britain; and our revolution, though sanguinary, has secured 
to us the most inestimable of all terrestrial blessings. It 
was in consideration of this maxim, that France enkindJed 
the flame of national freedom, which for atime burned with 
great intensity, and promised to illuminate and vivify the 
eontinent of Europe. Splendid delusion! Although France 
73 not now the residence of freemen, yet her condition fs 
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far better than it was before her memorable struggle. South 
America too begins to reap the fruits of her long and ardu- 
ous labors. She is consummating the highest and most 
noble exertions ef which mankind are capable, and is 
hailing each succeeding sun with matin lays of Bolivar and 
liberty. 

It appears somewhat strange that revolutions, which are 
s0 well calculated to call forth the benevolent feelings, and 
to awaken and extend all the powers of the mind, should be 
so generally considered a political and moral evil. A tho- 
rough i investigation of this subject shows that war is one of 
the bead improvers of mankind. United with letters 
and religion, it has produced the best social blessings. It 
is an old adage that good flows fromevil. It is equally true 
that evil flows from much that is apparent and present 
good. The apathy which makes society hate revolutions is 
a bar to improvement, and must be forcibly disturbed, 
or no beneficial change can be effected. War removes 
this apathy, and prepares mankind for improvement and 
the enjoyment of the highest virtues. Itis however agreed, 
that every nation ought to have the most sacred regard for 
the lives of its citizens. This is a fundamental principle 
in government. ‘The next great object in the institution of 
society, is the preservation of liberty, without which life it- 
self isanevil. The third object is the protection of pro- 
perty. These three, life, liberty, and property, are the great 
subjects of man’s ; interests and exertions, and consequently 
their preservation constitutes his supreme happiness as an 
individual and a member of the community. But whena 
nation is involved in a revolution, not one of these is se- 
cure. What then can be a more desperate condition? Not 
a solitary avenue isopen. Might not a critic say, that a 
revolution is rather the result of evils than an evil 
itself? No: for though revolutions spring from oppres- 
sion and corruption, yet they are the consummation of those 
evils, and are that crisis of things where a new and a dif- 
ferent era commences. There is an ultimate point of de- 
gradation acknowledged by all. Itis that point precisely, 
where the human mind is to suffer annihilation, or must 
make a violent exertion. The former is incompatible with 
its nature, the latter is the necessary course. Hence, as a 
revolution arises from an intolerable weigh. of oppression, 

‘he mand is necessarily called into action, and steers its 
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course more uniformly and more vigorously, because it be- 
comes, as it advances, more and more acquainted with its 
faculties. It is thus that the philosophical traveller ascend- 
ing a mountain, step by step, and observing the beauties Of 
nature, enlarges his view as he mounts up, and forgets the 
difficulties of the ascent in the magnificence of the pros- 
pect. Butthe summit must end his career. How similar, 
when we limit our view to this world, is the advancemeat 
of the mind! But how much more delightful does this ad- 
vancement become, when we connect with it the idea of in- 
finity! There is then no summit to stop its progress; 1t con- 
tinually mounts upwards without any boundary to its hope, 
and, though pleased with the progress already made, is en- 
chanted with what is yet to make. Besides, a revolution 
affords to the mind now kindled, all the requisite fuel for 
the preservation and extension of its ardour, and is there- 
fore best calculated to call forth the talents, and elevate 
the fame of a nation. 

One more point. In a revolution there must be parties, 
and as these parties are members of the same community, 
wve must suppose matters to be gone to a great extremity 
before violent commotion begins. The same causes which 
induce men to commence a revolution, will cause themte 
be harsh and unmerciful in its prosecution, since every one 
will consider himself the true friend to the public good, and 
will make it a point of patriotic duty to destroy every other 
who may differ from him. Here we have the most dismal 
cghdition in which a state can be placed; every ore in arms, 
for or against whom or what he cannot comprehend. No 
distinction of sex is regarded, not even distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty. All are in a slaughter pen, e- 
qually liable tobe butchered by the hands of savages call- 
ing themselves civilized. Take up the history of any rev- 
olution, particularly that of France in 1793, and see if any 
thing imaginable can produce an equal effect upon the hu- 
man passions. As this was one of the most dismal and san- 
guinary that ever happened, we have selected it as the 
strongest proof of the preceding remarks, and for that pur- 
pose we shall attend to the first volume of Madam Roland’s 
Appeal, which contains a luminous and spirited account of 
the public transactions in France during a part of the rey- 
olution, with a more particular reference to her own cor- 
duct, and that of Roland himself, 
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Before we enter upon the merits of the book we will make 
a few curs Ory observations in re; gard to its author. France 
probably has produced moze 1 illustrious instances of female 


talents than any nation in the w orld. This is owing no 
doubt tothe superior value which rue rn ladies have 
placed on the cultivation of their mind It is in general 


true, however, that the people of Prates have turned them- 
selves to the light accomplishments, considerably to the 
neglect of the more dignified and inyportant. Ina nation, 
however, where the cultivation of the mind is valued, many 
pay their homa age to the more clevated employments of life. 
Madam Roland was one of this class of persons. By na- 
ture endowed with a vigorous mind, she soon perceived the 
necessity of its improvement, in order to give her that rank 
to which she most ardently aspired, but which the circum- 
stances of her family did not allow her to inherit. After 
her marriage to Roland, a new and extensive field was o- 
pened for the full exertion of all her powers. Her husband 
had obtarned extensive information in the commercial and 
manufacturing concerns of the nations, was engaged with 
Brissot and Diderot in preparing the Encyclopedia, and fi- 
nally had the management of the home affairs of France. 
These though they drew forth the talents which occasioned 
her death, afforded her the opportunity of becoming one of 
the most illustrious females that adorn the annals of an- 
cient or modern times. The intrinsic merit of this woman 
was concealed in a great degree, from the public view, by 
the veil of genuine modesty. Bose, the editor of her works, 
observes, “‘ihat it was necessary to be intimately acquainted 
with her to be able to form a just estimate of her native 
merit, her acquired talents, and her strength of mind.” 
Wherefore it is probable that she never would have handed 
down her name to posterity, had it not been for that perse- 
cution which induced her to take up her pen in her own 
defence and that of her husband. How ungenerous and 
unjust is the idea, that she was destitute of the modesty nat- 
ural to her sex! 

In epistolary composition, Bosc decidedly places her be- 
fore Sevigne’ and Maintenon, “because she was far better 
informed than they, and because her cor responderce con- 
sisted of things, and not of words.” 

When Madam Roland commenced writing these histori- 
cal memoirs she was in Abbey prison, June 1793. To a 
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woman of herrank, who had held the highest seats of hon- eb, 
our in the nation, we should reasonably suppose that a pub- a 
lic prison would be death. But the fact is otherwise. Re- e 
flecting on the great change wrought in her condition in st «4 
short a period, she thus begins: Te 


“Such is the fate of virtue in revolutionary times. After the “a 
first commotions of a nation, weary of the abuses, by whichit — Ay 
has been aggrieved, have subsided. enlightened men, who have om 
pointed out its rights and assisted in regaining them, are cal- 
ted into places of authority; but they cannot long maintain 
themselves there; for the ambitious, eager to take advantage 
of circumstance®, soon contrive to mislead the people by flat- 
tery, and set them against their real defenders, that they them- : 
selves may acquire consequence and power.’’ p. 11. 


This exordiumm is well calculated to inspire us with an ap- 
propriate idea of the dignity and importance of what is to 
succeed. It is in astrain widely difterent from that of fe- 
male writers generally, and is assimilated closely to that oi 
the most philosophical authors. 
The chief object of the book seems to be to justify the ‘ 
conduct and administration of Roland. Wherefore she im- 
mediately gives us an idea of his character, by shewing the a 
influence he had on the state of France. 


‘Roland kept a usurping commune in awe. Roland gave to 
aJl the administrative bodies a regular, uniform, and harmoni. 
ous motion; he watched over the supply of the provisions of 
the great national family; he found means to re-establish peace 
in all the departments; he diffused throughout them that or: rae 
der which proceeds from justice, and that confidence which is 
kept alive by a vigilant administration; and he set on foot be 
tween them a friendly correspondence, and aready communi. 
cation of knowledge. Roland ought therefore to have been sup- 
ported; but since weakness denied the means, he, to whom that 
weakness was well known, could not choose but retire.”’ p. 13. +b 


Garat succeeds Roland, under whose administration Ma- 
dam Roland observes: ; 


“The relaxation of the machine soon occasioned the dislo- 
cation of its parts, and proved the weakness of its regulator. 
The departments were thrown into commotion; scarcity began 
to be felt; the flames of civil war were lighted up in la Vendee; 
the authorities of Paris exceeded their powers; the Jacobins as- +4 
sumed thereins of government; and the puppet Pache, dis- : 
missed from the department, which he had thrown inta confu- 
sion, was raised by a cabal to the mayoralty, where his supple- 
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ness was wanted, while his place at the council-boatd was fil- 
ted by the idiot Bouchotte, as supple as he, and even surpassing 
nim in stupidity.’ p. 14. 

Such was the effect of those two different ministers on the 
affairs of France, a memorable example of the vast influ- 
ence that one man may have on the destinies of a nation. 
These delineations are masterly, and give us an adequate i- 
dea of the characters for whom they svere designed. In 
speaking of the Parisians, upon whose good nature praises 
were bestowed, and who were determine’ not to have ano- 
ther second of September, she with much vivacity says: 

“‘Nobody wants you to execute another (2nd. Sept.;) you need 
only r suffer it as you did before; but vou are necessary to collect 
rhe victims, and you kind!y lend your aid to apprehend them; 
you are necessary to give the appearance of a legitimate Insur- 
rection to the violence of the galieries by whom you are gov- 
erned, and you approve their undertakings: you obey their or- 
ders, you swear fealty to the munstrous authorities they create; 
You surround the legislative bodies with your bayonets, and 
you permit rebels to dictate to the national representation the 
decrees they wish to pass,”’ p. 17. 


This account of the temper of the Parisians, at that time, 
is very accurate, though disgraceful to the citizens of the 
seat of learning, civilization, and refinement. It is a char- 
acter which the rude savage of the forest would shudder to 
have'applied to his tribe. The quotation will also afford us 
a correct opinion of the condition of legislation at that time. 
it is by no means wonderful that the virtuous should have 
suffered, when the legislature itself, the colossal pillar of ga- 
vernment, was no longer free and deliberative, but servile 
and obedient to the mad erders of an infuriated faction. 
The state of Paris was lamentable. ‘Law was no more 
than an empty name, employed for the purpose of trampling 
more securely on the most acknowledged rights,” and vio- 
lence prevailed beyond the power of language to express. 
When the enemies of Roland had issued a writ for his ar- 
rest, and he made his escape, his wife was arrested and ta- 
ken to prison. Nota particle of reason was alledged for 
this procedure. On her way to the prison, even the wo- 
men, whose bosoms ought.to be the residence of every vir- 
tue, forgot the noblest dictates of their nature, and insulted 
her by exclaiming, in accents af brutal joy, “away with her 

tothe guillotine.’ And when the commissioner asked if 
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he should draw the curtains to protect her from the scoffs of 
the female crowd, she said: ‘No: Innocence, however op- 
pressed, never puts onthe guise of criminality. [fear not 
the eye of any one, nor will T conceal m yself from any per 
gon’s view.” Upon his telling her that she had much 
strength of mind, and waited pa tiently for justice, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Justice! were justice done, I should not now be in your 
hands, but should an iniquitous procedure send me to the scat- 
fold, I shall walk to it with the same firmness and tranquility, 
with which I now go to prison. My heart bleeds for my coun- 
try; and I regret my mistake in supposing it qualified for liberty 
and happiness; but life I appreciate at its due valus; I neve: 
feared aught but guilt; and injustice and death I rao ‘i 

pp- 32, Ss. 

Nothing can be more exalting to the human character 
than such sentiments as those of Madam Roland. Though 
they are given by herself, yet it is with so much ingenuous- 
ness, that we donot hesitate to say she is the greater, be- 
cause she can write concerning herself as if she were an- 
other person. Again, speaking of herself after she had 
entered the prison, she says: 


“T recalled the pastto my mind: I calculated future events :and 
if while listening to a tender heart I sometimes felt too pow- 


erful an affection, I did not discover one that could suffuse my 


<heek with a blush, not one but what served to keep alive my 
courage, nor one that my reason was not able to subdue.” p. 35. 


Let us not be accused of credulity, or of a disposition to 
listen to the seductive charm of woman’s language. All- 
powerful as it is supposed to be, when it is false it bears its 
characteristic marks, and when it is true, it is indeed irre- 
sistible, and strikes by intuition. Such, we acknowledge, 
is the effect which the narrative of this woman is calcule- 
ted to produce on the mind of the reader. 

One or two other extracts, and we shall have done with 
Madam Roland as a woman. When speaking of escaping 
from trial, she says: 

“J have naturally an aversion to every thing inconsistent with 
the grand, bold, and ingenuots proceedings of innocence: an ef- 


fort to escape from the hand of i injustice | would be to me more 
painful than any thing it can inflict.” p. 2 


‘How similar to the sentiment atpiteaeed by Socrates w len 
xis friend urged him to escape, by declaring his regret t 
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see him perish innocently! “What,” said Socrates, “would 
yourather see me perish, guilty.” 

When Roland was in office and expected assassination, 
his friends wished him to leave his own house. This ‘his 
wife opposed, on the ground that no place was secure a- 
gainst such villains, and that if her husband must be sacri- 
ficed, it should be at his post, where his death would call 
aloud for vengeance. But when he was out of office, the 
obligation was destroyed, and she approved of his escape. 

To give a competent idea of Madame Roland’s knowledge 
of human nature, it will only be necessary to present two 
or three instances. When Roland was first appointed min- 
ister of home affairs, he became charmed with the conduct 
of Louis XVJ, and expressed great gratification at the dis- 
position of the — to support the constitution by which his 
power was greatly restrained. His wife observed to him, 
that Louis was born “nt brought up in despotism, was ac- 
customed to exercise arbitrary sway, Was a weak man, and 
would not suffer himself to yield. The fact is, Louis never 
intended to support that constitution. When she first saw 
Dumouriez, she made the following remark on his charac- 
ter, as expressed in Ins countenance. 

“In Dumouriez I recognize a libertine of great parts, a de- 
termined adventurer, inclined to make a jest of every thing 
except his own interest and fame.” 


With him sue contrasted Roland thus: 


“In Roland we behold integrity and frankness personified, 
with rigid justice devoid of all courtly arts, and of all the 
lexterous manceuvres of a man of the world.’’ 


Roland certainly was worthy the compliment paid him by 
his wife; and further, he stood high in the republic of letters. 
He possessed considerable vigour of mind, was of a philo- 
sophical turn of thinking, methodical in his plans, zealous 
and active in their execution; and above all, was a genuine 
republican, a friend to the liberties of mankind, and auni- 
versal philanthropist. The great importance of diffusing 
knowledge, sttuck Roland very forcibly. For this purpose, 
he obtained afew persons of intelli,ence and fidelity to dis- 
tribute such publications as might be transmitted to them. 
Acorrespondence was kept up between his department and 
all socicties, and even many clergymen and private persons, 
for the purpose of instructing and enlightening each other. 
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Five or six hundred societies, and a number of persons 
were engaged by these means, in disseminating the seeds of 
knowledge, the surest mode of bursting asunder the shack- 
Jes of tyranny. But even the institution of this patriotic 
correspondence excited the jealousies of weak men, and 
Roland was represented as a dangerous man, denounced as 
a corrupter of public opinion, and as aconspirator. Out 
of the money allowed by the nation for the distribution of 
useful writings, he used about one third, of which he ren- 
dered even a minute account to the national assembly. And 
when he withdrew from the ministry, he published a similar 
account of his administration, and demanded an examina- 
tion and report, which was refused him. And yet he was 
proscribed. 

We next present an extract containing the portrait of 
Brissot, on which a comment is useless: 

‘“] know nothing so pleasing as a first interview between 
persons, who have grown intimate by an epistolary correspond- 
ence, without being personally acquainted. They gaze upon 
each other curious to observe whether the features of the face 
accord with the physiognomy of the mind, and whether the per- 
son’s outside confirms the opinion of him that has been pre- 
viously entertained. The simple manners, natural intelligence, 
and frankness of Brissot appeared to me in perfect harmony 
with the austerity of his principles; out I found in him a sort 
of levity of mind and disposition, which was not equally suita- 
ble to the gravity of a philosopher. This always gave me pain, 
and of this, his enemies never failed to take advantage. In pro- 
portion as I became more acquainted with him, I esteemed him 
the more. Itis notin human nature to combine more com- 
plete disinterestedness, with greater zeal for the public wel- 
fare, or to pursue the general good with more entire forgetful- 
ness of private interest: but his writings are better fitted to ef- 
fectuate it, than his person, for they carry with them all the au- 
thority which reason, justice, and intelligence can give, while 
in person he can assume none, for the want of dignity. Heis 
the best of men. A good husband, an affectionate father, 2 
faithful friend, anda virtuous citizen; his company is as agreea- 
ble as his temper is easy: confiding ever to imprudence, andas 
cay as simple, and as ingenuous as a boy of fifteen, he was 
formed to live with the wise, and to be the dupe of the wick- 
ed. Learned in the science of !aw, and devoted from his youth 
to the study of social duties, and the great means of human 
happiness, he judges well of man, but of men he has no sort of 
knowledge. He knows that vice exists, but he cannot believe 
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any one vicious, who speaks to him with an’open countenance, 
and when he has discovered aman to be so, he treats him as 
an ideot, who is to be pitied, without harbouring the least mis- 
trust. His activity and good nature, that make him ready to 
do any thing, which he conceives may be of use, have given 
him an appearance of a in every thing; and have 

upon him the charge of intriguing from those who are 
want ofa subject 6 ccusation. 


te was Brissot who was joined = h Laclos to draw up a 

tition to the asse mbly, requesting it to pass judgment on 

ouis, and to declare tha. he vad lost the confidence of the 
nation. Atthe close of the petition, Laclos proposed a 
clause for the restoration of royalty, in the person of d? Or- 
jeans, which Brissot rejected with contempt and astonish- 
ment. Of Dumouriez andthe ministers,she speaks in this 
manner: 
put together, and less morality than any one of the number. 
Diligent, brave, unable general, an artful courtier, writing well, 
speaking fluently, and capable of great undertakings, he wants 
nothing but strength of mind proportioned to his genius, and 
a cooler head to execute the plans he had conceived. A pree- 
able in his commerce aud ready to deceive them all, he was 
snade for the ministerial intrigues of a corrupt and faithless 
court.” 


«Dumouriez has more of what is called parts than all of 


them 


This great general was successful for a considerable time 
an the Netherlands and Be Igium, but was so badly supported 
by the assembly, that he finally yielded to the Impe rialists. 
Through Col. Mack, an officer of great merit, he formeda 
plan of invading Paris, and declared his object to be to re- 
store liberty to the F rench, by crushing the corrupt legis- 
lature, and re-establishing the constitution of 1789 

Dumouriez seems not to have known, as did Roland, Bu- 
zot, and Brissot, that it was the firm resolution of Louis not 
to support that constitution. In fact, during such.disturb- 
ances, it was very difficult to know, even at Paris, and of 
course peculiarly so to Dumouriez, ‘who was far off. It ig 
very certain, however, that the Imperialists were only to be 
subservient to Dumouriez in the invasion, an d to supply 
such aid 1 only, a as was absolutely necessary to effect his pur- 
pose. In speaking of Roland, after having complimented 


him highly, he says: 


a 


tT? , 


‘Perhaps it was prejudicial to the interests of Roland tha¢ 
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he was governed by his wife, who was a woman of fine talents, 
and whom he a knowledged to be the critic, that gave a pol- 
ish to his numerous works.” Again: ‘among the women who 
have risen to celebrity during the French revolution, norre has 
acted a more conspicuous, Or more noble part than Madame 
Roland!’ Again: severy day the partizans of Madam Roland 
paid their respects to her, and on Friday ot every weck, they 
dined at her house, where the conduct and politics of statesmen 
20k their characte from Madame Roland’s opinions.” 

When we recollect that this circle of politicians was 
composed of men of extensive information, and who were 
genuine republicans, friends of liberty, and haters of tyran- 
hy, we are constrained to esteem the woman still more, al- 
though Dumouriez mentions the fact to throw contempt upon 
that party. However the modesty of Madam Roland would 
not permithertoreceive the compliment bestowed upon her. 
She says that all the assistance she gave Roland, was in 
writing letters on the common concerns of the nation, to 
which he had not. time to attend, and that at the dinners 
which she gave to Roland’s friends, and during the debates 
common at such dinners, she never opened her mouth, but 
sat in one corner of the room, pursuing domestic business, 
or writing familiar epistles. She acknowledges that Roland 
had great confidence in her, and that they in private exam- 
ined the atiairs of the nation great and small, and no doubt 
her advice had weight, for it was always salutary, as it in- 
variably proceeded from the purest motives that could influ- 
ence the human heart. This agency is all that could have 
constituted Madam Roland a criminal during the revolution. 
After a long imprisonment at the Abbey she was examined 
and discharged, discharged only to give her a “foretaste of 
liberty,” in order to make her the more unhappy. Scarce- 
ly had sheyreached her home, when she was stopped, arrest- 
ed again, and sent to the prison of St. Pelagie. The pre- 
text was, that the first arrest was illegal, and that it was ne~ 
cessary to give her liberty, in order to arrest her legally. In 
her reflections on this second arrest, she draws the follow- 
ing most dismal picture of France at that time. 


“In their silly stupor, the majority (of the people) incapable 
of reasoning, consider the sacrifice ofa few individuals as a tri- 
fling misfortune; they think to establish justice, peace, and se- 
curity for themselves, by suffering them to be violated in the 
persons of their representatives, and receive the pledge of their 
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servitude as thesign of salvation. In the mean time a rod of 
iron is held over the weak Parisians, the pusillanimous wit- 
nesses of horror, which they lament, but dare not make known: 
famine threatens them: poverty prey upon their vitals: op- 
pression overwhelms them: the reign of proscription begins: 
denunciations come showering down on every side, and the 
prisons overflow.” 


It is impossible to find language adequate to express our 
feelings on this subject. Amoment’s reflection on the sad 
condition of our country, during her revolution, will enable 
us to enter into feelings in regard to France, which probably 
none butfAmericans can entertain. The splendidarray of tal- 
ents on the side of the patriots, had induced the favorers of free- 
dom to hope for the most consummate success, but an equal 
opposition in talent, aided by powerful fanaticism, and mor- 
al corruption, was finally predominant; the good were pro- 
scribed, the vile triumphant. The charge, on which Ma- 
dam Roland stood her last trial, was that of being an ac- 
complice of men called conspirators. The defence which 
she wrote is characterised by invincible firmness and mag- 
nanimity. Robespiere and other rufiians were her judges. 
She was not allowed to speak. After condemnation, she 
persevered in those sentiments which characterise a great 
mind, and an exalted soul. “She often spoke from the 
grates of the prison door with freedom and energy. Such 
republican language, from the mouth of an interesting 
French woman, for whom the scaffold was preparing, was 
one of the miracles of the revolution, which was not often 
tobe found. All stood around, listening in admiration and 
astonishment.” ‘Sometimes her sex would recover the as- 
cendance, and it was easy to see that the recollection of her 
daughter and husband had drawn tears from her eyes.” 
At the place of execution she bowed down before the sta- 
tue of liberty, and pronounced these memorable words, 

*O Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name!” 


Thus died Madam Roland, a memorable example of in- 
nocence persecuted. As a woman she was amiable, as an 
author eminent, as a politician able and independent, and 
as a sufferer heroic and magnanimous. It is impossible to 
to give her book an impartial perusal without having the 
strings of the heart tuned to their softest notes. When we 
contemplate the important services she had rendered, 
the eminence she had obtained, the ingratitude and cruelty 
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of the French towards her, the severity of the punishment 
she was destined to undergo, and above all, that pre-emi- 
nent degree of magnanimous indifference, yielding, now 
and then, faintly to the most interesting dictates of nature, 
wefeel ourwholesystemrelaxed and give way tothe tender- 
estemotions. The books which she has written have accom- 
plished the end she proposed, which was to justify herself 
and Roland. To delineate their characters is all that is ne 
cessary to exalt and consecrate their names. 


Voyages and Travels in various paris of the world, during the 
years 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, and 1817. By G. H. Von Lanes- 
porrF, /milic Counsellor to his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
Consul General at the Brazils, Knight of the order of St. Anne, 
and Member of various Academies and Learned Societies. Cay- 
lisle, George Philips, 1817. 8vo. pp. 717. 

The advantages of travelling are too obvious to require 
illustration. It affords the very best means of removing our 
prejudices, enlarging our views, and correcting dur errone- 
ous opinions. ‘To trave)] however into distant lands, is not 
within the power of the mass of the community, nor indéed 
of a great majority of our scholars and professional men. 
To such the best substitute for actual observation is an ac- 
guaintance with the observations of others. The man who 
cannot with convenience travel himself, can almost always 
avail himself of the information communicated to the pub- 
lic by those who have enjoyed more favorable opportuni- 
ties. Well written accounts of voyages and travels afford 
therefore a species of reading at once the most interesting 
and most useful. They give us practical, rather than theo- 


retical information, and familiarize us with all the varie-: 


ties and intricacies of the human character. The volume 
now before us isa work of this description. It contains a 
great mass of useful and amusing matter, some of which in- 
deed may be familiar to readers in general, but the greater 
proportion of which is as novel as it 1s interesting. 

The author set out from Copenhagen in September, 1813, 
in company with the Russian Embassy to Japan, and under 
ihe directions of Von Krusenstern the celebrated navigator 
After landing at Falmouth inEngland, they proceeded to the 
Island of Teneyiffe, and having spent a few days there, “‘set 
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forward tothe Brazils” where they arrived, after a voyage of 
52 days, on the 18th of December. In Brazil they remained 
till the fourth of February 1814, and our author made many 
observations on the appearance ofthe country, the manners 


and customs of its inhabitants, the state of tie arts among 


them, their knowledge and public institutions, their ad- 
vancementin agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
accounts of which he lays before his readers with much ac- 

racy and minuteness. They then extended the voyage 
round Cape Horn to an interesting group of Islands, call- 
ed Washington’s Islands, which they reached on the sixth 
of May, and on the sixteenth of the same month set sail for 
the Sandwich Islands, at the principal of which, callec 


Owhyhee, they arrived onthe seventh of June. Here they 
stayed but three days and on the fifteenth of July arrived 
at Kamschatka. On the seventh of September following, 
they embarked for Japan, where, after a tempestuous voy- 
ace, they arrived onthe eighth of October, and remained 
until the eighteenth of April 1815, a period of more than 
six months. They then set out on their return to Kamschat- 
ka, which place they reached, after having touched at sever- 
al Islands on their way, on the fourth of June. At Kam- 
schatia the course, of the expedition was changed, and Von 
Langsdortif separating from Capt. VonKrusenstern, accom- 
panied the Russian Ambassador, who had accomplished the 
objects of his mission to Japan, by way of the Aleutian Is- 
lands and the North west coast of America, over the north 

st parts of Asia, through Siberia to St. Petersburgh. 

in the course of this last expedition our travellers visited 
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ka, Kodiak, Sitcha, New Albion, St. Francisco, 
and Alaksa, returned to Kamschatka, sailed thence to 
Ochotsk, proceeded by land to Jakutsk ant . Irkutsk, thence 


through Tobolsk, Kasan, and Moscow, to St. Petersburgh. 

in such a tour how extensive is the field for observation! 
‘To us especially who are interested in every thing relating 
to the Amercan continent, how numerous and important 


are the themes of speculation! Within the narrow compass 
of this review, it Is impossible to embrace even a summary 
of the in terest ing details contained in the large and well 
filled volume before us. We can only glance at the most 
ssetinate objects, and refer the reader, for further grauifi- 
cation, to the book itself. 

The Island of Teneriffe, the first place visited by Ven 
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LanesporrF after leaving England, is in a flourishing con- 
dition, carrying on an extensive passive commerce with 
those ships which stop atit on their way to other parts of 
the world. Its fruits are abundant and excellent: its wine 
is universally well known and is scarcely inferior to any: 
its climate is mild,so that even in winter very little cloth- 
ing is necessary. Yet the lower class of its population is 
excessively poor. The higher orders however are rich and 
hospitable. Our travellers did not visit the far-famed Peak 
of Tenerifle, but the volume under review contains an in- 
teresting account of it, taken from the manuscript of Mr. 
Cordier, a French gentleman of science, who ascended it 
in April 1813. 

The observations made at Brazil we shall pass over, ha- 
ving already occupied aconsiderable space ina late num- 
ber of our review with a notice of that country. We pro- 
ceed therefore with our travellers to Nukahiwa, one of 
Washington’s Islands.On their approach to the shore, V: 
Langsdortl observes: 


«The strong surf occasioned by the waves beating iagainst 
these broken rocks was every moment more and more clearly 
to be discerned. We were, indeed, now so near the shore, 
that we looked about with the utmost anxiety in hopes of dis- 
covering some of the inhabitants, or a canoe, which the rarity 
of seeing an European ship might have enticed from some 
creek; but we looked in vain, and at length almost abandoned 
the hope of being welcomed by these islanders while still upon 
the sea. Captain Krusenstern now ordered out two of the 
boats to reconnoitre the coast and the harbour, when at length 
he perceived some islanders fishing, but, as far as we could 
perceive, they seemed to see us sail by with the most perfect 
indifference. A short time after, to our great joy, a canoe ap- 
peared, carrying a white flag, and navigated by eight men en- 
tireiy naked, which rowed directly up to one of our boats. We 
observed it very anxiously, and were rejoiced to see one of the 
men, without the least appearance of reluctance or timidity, 
spring from the canoe into our boat, wher our men immedi- 
ately began to return towards the ship. This gave rise to a 
great variety of conjectures; but how much were we sur prised, 
when, instead of a South Sea Islander, we saw an European 
entirely in the costume of the country, with only a piece of 
cloth round the waist, spring upon our deck. 

An English sailor of the name of Roberts, who had, God 
knows how, oron what occasion, come hither, now stood be- 
‘ore us, and informed us that he had inhabited the island some 
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years. Such had been the influence of the climate upon his 
exterior, that he was scarcely to be distinguished by his colour 
from the natives. Several written testimonials, which he had 
from captains of ships who had touched here, of the services 
he had rendered them, gave us naturally great confidence in 
him, and we rejoiced not a little at having so unexpectedly 
found an European, from whom we should receive, according 
to his own promises, all the information we could desire rela- 
tive to the island, given with perfect fidelity and accuracy. 

He was now besieged with a thousand questions, every one 
being solicitous that his should be the first answered. As we 
inquired for the chief of the island, he replied that it was go- 
verned by a king, who, with his brothers, was now ina canoe 
rowing round our ship. Itseemed very laughable to us when 
we immediately gave permission for his majesty to come on 
board. <A large robust man with his body tatooed all over, in- 
stantly presented himself before us, and climbed upon deck. 
He was, as were likewise all his attendants, entirely naked, and 
had no badge or characteristic by which he was to be distin- 
ruished from them. He appeared so extremely shy and timid, 
hat we could not help being astonished how a person so athlet- 
cand powerful could be impressed with apprehen sions, which 
to us, unaccustomed to the habits of people living in these re- 
mote climates, seemed altogether childish.” pp. 87, 88 


«After our guests had remained a while trembling on board 
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he ship, anc seemed desirous of retur ‘ning to their canoe, they 

aie pre sented with some nails, knives, red cloth, and other 
> et with which they jumped overboard highly delighted, 
and swamaway. We, in the mean time, had, under the direc- 
tion of our Engl ishman, who was a pilot, one our way into 
the harbour, where we cast anchor at one in the afternoon, a- 
bout halfa mile from the shore. Every thing was still silent as 
death on the nearest part of the land; it was not long, howeyv- 
er, before anumber of people of both sexes appeared: the wo- 
men were most of them to be distinguished at a distance by 
having a piece of cloth made of the paper mulberry tree, mo- 
rus aan yrifera, principal y of a yellowish colour, thrown over 


them.” p. 89. 


Besides Roberts, the English sailor here mentioned, they 
found on Washington’s Islands another European, a native 
of Bordeaux, whose name was Jean Baptiste Cabri. From 
these two men, who were extremely hostile to each other, 
our author gathered much information respecting the inhab- 
itants of the islands, which, together with his own observa- 
tions, he has laid before the public. Nukahiwa, the prin- 
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cipal island, is represented as containing about eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, who havea v2ry remarkable custom 
prevalent among them, of ornamenting their bodies by tat- 
tooing, or making punctures in the skin. Qn this subject 
we make the following extract. 


«A mong all the known nations of the earth, none have carried 
the art of tattooing toso high a degree of perfection as the inhabi- 
tants of Washington’s Islands. The regular designs with which 
tlre bodies of the men of Nukahiwa are punctured from head to 
foot supplies in some sort the absence of clothing; for, under so 
warm a heaven, clothing would be insupportable to them. Ma. 
ny people here seek as much to obtain distinction by the sym- 
metry and regularity with which they are tattooed, as among us 
by the elegant manner in which they are dressed; and altheugh 
no real elevation of rank is designated by the greater superiority 
of these decorations, yet as only persons of rank can aftord to 
be at the expense attendant upon any refinement in the orna- 
ments, it does become in fact a badge of distinction. 

The operation of tattooing is performed by certain persons, 
who gain their livelihood by it entirely, and I presume that 
those who perform it with the greatest dexterity, and evince the 
greatest degree of taste in the disposition of the ornaments, 
are as much sought after as among usa particularly good tailor. 
Thus much, however, must be said, that the choice made is not 
a matter ef equal indifference with them as with us; for if the 
punctured garment be spoiled in the making, the mischief is 
irreparable, it must be worn with all its faults the whole life 
through. 

For performing the operation, the artist uses the wing of a 
iropic bird, phaeton athereus, which is jagged and pointed at 
the end after the manner of a comb, sometimes in the form of 
a crescent, sometimes in a strait line, and larger or smaller ac- 
cording to the figures which the artist intends to make. This 
instrument is fixed into a bamboo handle about as thick as the 
finger, with which the puncturer, by means of another cane, 
strikes so gently and so dexterously, that it scarcely pierces 
through the skin. The principal strokes of the figures to be 
tattooed are first sketched upon the body with the same dye 
that is sometimes rubbed into the punctures, to serve as guides 
in the use of the instrument. The punctures being made so 
that the blood and lymph ooze through the orifice, a thick dye, 
composed of ashes from the kernel of the burning nut, adieu- 
rites triloba, mixed with water, is rubbed in. This occasions 
at first a slight degree of smarting and inflammation, it then 
heals, and when the crust comes off, after some days the bluish 
or blackish-blue figure appears. 
oo 
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4 4 oe » Vane ts Y AT le al en r n . - . 
iis soon as the inhabitant Ot inuKaniwa appro iches to=- 
ards the age of manhood, tke operation uf tattooing is begun, 


ind this is one of tle most important epochs of his life. The 
artistis sent for, and the agreem 


ment made with him that he is to 
seceive so many hogs as his pay; the number is commonly rege 
dated accerding to the wealth of the person to be tattooed, and 
the quantity of decoration bestowed is regulated by the pay, 
While we were at the island, a son of the chief Katanualh was to 
be tattooed. For this purpose, as belonging to the principal per- 
son in the island, he was put into a separate house for several 
weeks, which was tabooed; that is to say, it was forbidden to ev- 
ery body, exeept those who were exempted from the tad00 by 
father, to approach the house. Here he was to remain du- 
vine the whole time that the operation continued. All women, 


even the mother, are prohibited from seeing the youth while 
the ta4oo0 remains in force Both the operator and oferatee 
are fed with the very best food duriag the conunuance of the 


operation: to the former these are days of great festivity. In 
the first year only the ground-work of the principal figures up- 
on the breast, arms, back, and thighs, is laid; and in doing this, 
the first punctures must be entirely healed, and the crust must 

re made. Lvery single mark 
takes three or four days to heal; and the first siting, as it may 


ae ee . . Ac ‘ 
Have come oer bDeiore new ones a 


e called. commonly Jasts three or four weeks. 
While the patient is roing through the operation, he must 


lrink very little, for fear of creating too much inflammation, 
and he is not allowed to cat early in the morning, only at noon 
and in the evening. When once the decorations are begun, 
some acdiition is constantly made to them at intervals of from 
hree to six months, and this is not unfrequently continued for 
hirty or forty years before the whole tattooing is completed. 
We saw sone old men of the higher ranks, who were punc- 
red over and over to such a degree, that the outlines of each 
arate fiwure were scarcely to be distinguished, and the body 
n almost hegro-like appearance. This 1s, according to the 

‘a, the hei¢ht of perfection in ornament, probably be- 

he cost of it has been very great, and it therefore shews 


of superiative wealth. It is singular, that the men ot 
stinction should place their gratification in acquiring this dark 

hue, while the women place theirs in preserving their original 
ir complexion uninjured 


a ¥ 


The tattooing of persons in a middling station is performed 
n houses erected for the purpose by the tattooers, and tabooed 
rity \ tattooer, who visited us several times on board 
had three of these houses, which could each receive 
ieht or ten persons at a time: they paid for their decorations 
according to the greater or less quantity of them, and to the 
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oo 


‘rouble the figures required. The poorer islanders, who have 


not a superabundance of hogs to dispose of in iuxuries, but 
live chieily themselves upon bread fruit, are éperated upon by 
novices in the art, who take them at a very low price as subjects 
ior practice, but their works are e asily distinguishable, even 
by a strangy oe from those of an e: xpe rienced artist. The low- 
est class of all ’ the fishermen princh ai ly, but few of whom we 


saw, are often not able to afford even the pay required by a no 
¥ it C > al ak d ; reo re th Cc TS fore not tattooed at c thas Pp: J l l —= | } 3 
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The food of these islanders is principally the bread fruit, 
which resembles, in size and form, a cocoa nut or a melon, 
but is not like them eaten raw, being usually baked or roast- 
ed with hot stones. Their animal food is sometimes fish 
and poultry, but more commonly swire’s flesh, and in times 
of scarcity, that of human beings! Their habitations are 
wretched, and the entrance is usually so low as to require 
the shortest among them to stoop in passing it. _Ehey have 


cist 
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scarce vely any thing that can be called a civil government, 
but are restrained in their conduct chiefly by rope nstit » Is 
prejudices, the fear of invisible spi rits, XC. Th >y are war- 
like. active, and hardy, are fo: a of singing and dancing, 
and although they seldom wear any clothes, value very high- 
ly feathers and other ornaments, with which they decorate 
their bodies. As they have no pockets, they carry many 
things in their mouths; Von Langsdorff mentions an instance 
of a man’s having six little crabs alive in his mouth, which 
he had caught upon the beach and did not know how oth 
erwise to dispose of while he was seeking fer more. They 
are remarkable for their dexterity in swimming and in run 
ning on stilts. When two friends meet, instead of kissing, 
they salute each other by pressing the points of their noses 
together. Such are some of the most prominent peculiari- 
ties of this savage people, who are so hittie known to the 
civilized world. 

The Sandwich Islands, which were next visited by Von 
Langsdorff, are better known than those just mentioned, as 
are constantly touched at by voyagers to the Northwes 
t. The intercourse of their inhabitants with Ameri- 
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cans sail Europeans has 1: nprove 1 their manners, and great- 
ly advanced their civilization. 

Kamschatka presents little of interest to the traveller or 
phil sophical enguirer. Its climate is severe, its population 
thin, and its cultivation slight. We pass therefore to ano- 
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tice of Japan, where Von Langsdorff and the whole Rus- 
sian Embassy spent six months. The people of this coun- 
try, itis well known, are highly cultivated, skilled in the 
arts, acquaimed with geography, history &c. but have scarce- 
ly any intercourse with other nations. The reception of 
the Ambassador was exceedingly formal and stately. The 
utmost reverence was required towards the governor and 
other great men, to whom he was introduced, but profound 
respect was shown him in return. 


“The interpreters said that both the governors had a just 1- 
dea of the greatness and digmty of the Imperial Russian re- 
presentative,"and on that account had given orders to all the 
princes of the country, as well as-to the inhabitants of Nanga- 
saki and the neighborhood, not only to make known the arrival 
of so distinguished a personage from Russia, but had also strict- 
ly commanded that this Great man and all Russians should be 
received with the utmost respect and esteem, and that every oc- 
casion of giving them displeasure should be carefully avoided. 
Allthe princes and people of distinction of the country, they 
said, had been summoned to Nangasaki, to be present at the 
reception of the ambassador, and the town itself was to be clean- 
ed for the occasion. At the same time they gave us to under- 
stand that the boats by which our ship was always surrounded 
ayere intended as a euard of honour. ‘Towards noon they left 
Us, repeating their promise that an answer should be brought 
the next day respecting the change of anchorage.” 

pp- 208, 209. 

The intercourse of thé Russian visitors with the Japanese 
was attended with so much ceremony and caution, as to be 
tedious and unpleasant. There was nothing like confidenee 
evinced, although the utmost friendship was_ professed. 
Two months and a half elapsed before the Russians were 
suffered to land, and then they were watched with extreme 
caution and not even permitted to pass from the ship to the 
shore, or vice versa, without giving a public signal. Von 
Langsdorti is exceedingly minute in relating all the circum- 
stances which occurred during his continuance there, but 
we have neither time nor room even to give the substance 
of his interesting narrative. We must content ourselves 
with making a few extracts. Before they were permitted to 
land, our author says; 

“Ee who can put himself in our place can yet have buta 
very imperfect idea how disagreeable we found our situation. 
After encountemng many storms, and experiencing much in- 
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convenience, we had at last reached an interesting foreign coun- 
try, where we hoped to be received, if not as friends, at least 
as strangers of distinction, entitled to all possible deference and 
respect. Instead of this, we were treated as criminals or state 
prisoners, confined in a place at the utmost not exceeding a 
hundred paces in the square, where we were locked up and 
watched on every side. This was equally hard and unjust. 
Spring was now coming on: all nature began to be alive, and 
we were shut out entire:y from the view of so charming a spec- 
tacle by immense barricadoes of bamboo canes. Being depri- 
yed besides of our arms, we were wholly at the mercy of this 
suspicious nation. All means of exerting ourselves for the 
promotion of science and knowledge were precluded, so that the 
mind grew contracted for want of freedom anda wider range 


in which it might expand itself. The fish alone brought to us . 


as provisions afforded an object of scienttfic investigaticn, and 
by secret promises we at length prevailed upon our caterer to 
bring us every time different kinds of fish: with these Counsel- 
lor Lilesius and myself sometimes entertained ourselves very 
agreeably. We were not only precluded from all purchases, 
but were equally prohibited making the most trifling present to 
any Japanese. Some insignificant objects, such as Indian ink, 
a couple of pictures, some fans, tobacco-pipes, &c. were brought 
us secretly by such of the interpreters as were the most in our 
confidence; but in so doing they incurred the risk of an exam- 
ination: and if they had been detected their lives would proba- 
bly have atoned the misdemeanor.”’ p. 253. 


Previous to their audience with the governor, the etiquette 
to be observed was mutually agreed on. 

“As to the question of compliments, the Japanese required 
that the ambassador, according to the customs of their country; 
should kneel to the governor and to the representatives of the 
emperor, and then bow the head, in the manner that has been 
mentioned, as a customary token of respect. Both these things 
the ambassador refused, and declared that he would salute these 
Great Men only after the European fashion, and in the same 
manner that he would pay his respects to his own emperor 
With much difficulty, and aftera good deal of discussion, this 
point was conceded to him. The interpreters farther desired 
to know in what position the ambassador would remain during 
the audience, As, according to the oriental custom, the use 
of chairs was unknown in Japan, and the people sat, or rather 
knelt, upon the carpets and mats, they hoped he would find it 
convenient to comply with this fashion, one which the greatest 
princes in the country were bound to observe, and that he would, 
Uke the Great Man from Jedo and the goyernor kneel upon 
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soit stuffed straw mats. This the ambassador at first refused, 
saying, that he would stand in the same manner as he would do 
ynthe presence of hisownemperor. On being repeatedly urge 
ed upon the subject, however, and on being assured that this 
would be the most disrespectful thirg he could possibly do, he 
consented to lie down with his feet stretched out sideways. 
The interpreters also intreated that the ambassador would not 
think of wearing his sword in the Hall of Audience, assuring 
him that notwithstanding the Great Peopile, as he had seen, u- 
sually wear two swords, they were always laid aside in that 
place. After many animadversions, the ambassador yielded 
this point, assuring the interpreters that he did so only as a 
proof of his great respect for the Emperor of Japan.” 
pp. 255, 256. 

The Japanese Emperor refused to receive the presents 
brought him by the Ambassador, and yet insfsted on sending 
two thousand pieces of silk to the Emperor of Russia, and 
eciicumstances induced the Ambassador reluctantly to ac- 
cept them. 

The inhabitants of Oonalashka are described as a sort of 
middle race between the Mongul Tartars and the Nortn A+ 
mericans. ‘They are generous and kind-hearted, but high- 
spirited and indifferent to danger. Then habitations are 
holes in the ground, covered with roofs, over which the 
grass grows, “sothat a village has the appearance of a church 
yard full of graves.” The entrance at the top serves at once 
for adoor andachimney. The population of the island is 
small and appears to be diminishing. The food most com- 
monly used is fish, sea-dogs, and whales. Vegetables are 
scarce and not much regarded. The dress of the islanders 
1S nade principally of the skins of sea-dogs or of several 
sorts of birds, particularly of the sea-parrot and of the sea- 
raven. They are very fond of ne which they wear 
in great profusion about their necks, arms, and ancles, and 

on ir ears, noses, and under lind. Tattooing, which was 
formerly very common, is now little practised among them. 
Their religion is little more than a belief in charms. They 
have no buildings dedicated to religious purposes, nor have 
they any priests or religious orders among them. Some 
few converts have been made to Christianity, but the exam- 
ples set them by the depraved Europeans who have visited 
their shores, have not impressed them with much respect 
for the moral or religious pr moipran of Christendom. They 
have no marriage ceremony, but polygamy is practised a- 
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mong them. Their amusements are, principally dancing 
and music. On the whole they are a degraded and unculti- 
vated, but amiable and well disposed people. 

Kodiak is the largest of the northern islands between A- 
merica and Asia, andis the seat of a considerable Russian 
factory. But 

“The inhabitants differ very little from those of Oonalashka. 
The men are In general somewhat taller and more robust, but 
are undoubtedly of the same race. Their language is some- 
what different, but their manners, customs, modes of life, food, 
and clothing, are almost entirely the same. Their habitations 
are in their most essential features like thom of the other A. 
Jeutians, the principal variation is, that they are more spacious, 
and that more wood is used in building them; the entrance is 
not in the roof, but on the side; itis, however, commonly so 
small, that the people are obliged to crawl in upon their hands 
and knees. Instead of a door, a frame with the skin of a sea- 
dog stretched over it is placed before the opening. These 
huts, half sunk into the earth, and destitute of stoves, protect 
the inhabitants very sufficiently from the cold of winter. 

The principal garment of the people of Kodiak, which they 
call a konagen, is of the same form as that worn by the other 
Aleutians, and is made, like theirs, of sea-dogs’ skins, orfof the 
skins of sea-fowl, particularly the alea arctica, alca cirrhata, 
and fielecanus urile. But as Kodiak is richer in natural pro- 
ductions than the other islands lying more to the west, the in- 
habitants find more resources for satisfying their wants; they 
make use, for example, of bear-skins for their dresses, and use 
also the entrails of bears, as well as of sea dogs, for their rain 
garments. Instead of the wooden caps worn at Oonalashka, 
they make head dresses of straw and bark of trees, which are 
woven together very ingeniously, and died in various ways with 
jifferent colored ochres. 

The slit in the under-lip, and the ornaments of glass beads 
and muscle-shells in the nostrils and ears, the tattooing of the 
chin and neck, and many other customs in which these people 
formerly took great delight, are now rarely seen. Inthe state 
)f oppression, and consequent depression of mind, under which 
they live, all taste for former objects of pleasure gradually van- 
ishes; they still, however, sometimes dye their faces, rubbing 
them with coal, red clay, or other sorts of earth of different 
colours.” pp. 356, 357. 

There is in Kodiak a church and an ecclesiastical estab- 
hishment, yet the utmost profligacy of manners prevails. 
The most despotic government is exercised by the Russian 
Company, and no regular laws are established. 
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“The injustice and arbitrary power exercised by the under- 
directors and stewards of the Company over the natives is car- 
ried so far, that the latter have lost all kind of property, and 
scarcely now possess even a garment that they can cail their 
own. What Sauer relates in his travels, that the company 
have got posession ot almost all the baidars, or leather boats, 
belonzing to the Aleutians, is the principal cause of the oppres- 
sion under which they labor; for when people, who depend al- 
most entirely upon the water both for their food and clothing, 
are derived of their boats, they have no resource left for the 
support of life. The Aleutians are at present so completely 
the slaves of the company, that they hold of them their bai- 
dars, their clothing, and even the bone with which their j Jav elins 
are pointed, and the whole produce of their hunting parties is 
entirely at their disposal. ‘The stewards and overseers order as 
many peuple of either sex as they have occasion for, to go out 
hunting, or compel them to do other kinds of work as they 
please, to prepare skins, to make clothes, to fabricate baidarkas, 
to clean and dry fish; thus all freedom of action is destroyed a- 
mongst them; they cannot even employ their time according 
to theirownchoice. It is revolting to a mind of any feeling to 
see these poor creatures half-starved and almost naked, as if 
they were in a house of correction, when at the same time the 
warehouses of the company are full of clothing and_ provis- 
i0Ons. 

Nor is this the case with the natives alone: the Russian Pro- 
muschleniks, who are not employed as mechanics or under- 
directors, but are either sailors, laborers in husbandry, or fellers 
of timber, are not in a much better situation. They are ex- 
tremely ill-treated, and kept at their work till their strength is 
entirely exhausted; iff ithey be ill they must never hope for medi- 
cal assistance, orjsupport in any other way; while asJittle attention 
is paid to their minds astotheir bodies. The bad quality of 
their food, which consists chiefly of the flesh of whales and 
sea-dogs, the moist foggy climate, the dirtiness of their habi- 
tations in the barracks, the want of a proper change of linen and 
clothing, all these are circumstances to undermine the strongest 
constitutions. The scurvy in consequence generally breaks 
out upon them after a very short stay in the country, and not 
a year passes in which it does not carry off many. If it were 
known how many Promuschleniks had gone within the last thir- 
ty years to America, and how few ever returned to their native 
country, or are new alive, or if a faithful account were publish- 
ed from the head-quarters, of the former and present state of 
he population of these islands, the truth vd - I have ads 
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The principal occupations of the people are hunting and 
fishing. Vegetables are betterand more abundant than in 
Oonalashka. Manufactures of various kinds have been es- 
tablished and encouraged by the Russians, and there are 
therefore among the natives many excellent workmen, such 
as watch-makers, shoe-makers, tailors, &c. Education be- 
gins to be attended to. Most persons can read and write, 
and the children from twelve to sixteen years of age are u- 
sually sent to school. 

Sitcha, a settlement of Russians on the Northwest coast 
of America, was, at the time it was visited by Von Langs- 
dorff, quite in its infancy, surrounded by natives who had 
been driven from the spot by force, and who were not of 
course very favorably disposed. During his continuance 
there, a fine ship arrived from Bristol, Rhode Island, the 
property of Mr. De Wolf, which was purchased by the go- 
vernor of the island in behalf of the Russian company. 


“By this purchase the company obtained an excellent swift 
sailing vessel, with a rich lading of objects of great importance 
for trading with the ratives on the north-west coast of Ameri- 
ca, consisting of a great quantity of linen and woollen cloth, of 
kitchen utensils, knives, axes, hatchets, some fire arms, kc. kc 
But above al!, a large supply of excellent provisions was ob- 
tained, by which all apprehensions of the menaced famine 
were removed. In fact, it was principally for the sake of this 
supply that the purchase was made.”’ pp. 377, 378. 


By this means the settlement was enabled to support it- 
self and to provide for its numerous guests, the Russian am- 
bassador and his suite, whoremained there during the win- 
ter. The Kaluschians, or natives of the country, notwith- 
standing their feelings of hostility, occasionally visit the 
Russian settlement, and profess the utmost friendship. 


‘Their visi's are commonly made in large companies of both 
sexes; they come in canoes, very neatly and ingeniously hollow- 
ed from the trunk of a single tree, and they always advance to- 
wards the Russian settlement singing and rowing to a measured 
time. When they have reached the landing place they stop, 
and one from the midst of them makes a long oration, nor do 
they attempt to tand till Nanok, as he is cailed by them, that is 
the Commandant Von Baranoff, or somel ody deputed by him, 
comes down to invite them on shore, and assures them the: 
will meet with a friendly reception. I was informed by the in- 
terpreters that these speeches are composed with method, and 
even rhetorically; they consist of long periods, the great art o% 
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which appears to be repeating the same thought over and over 
again under different words. ‘We were your enemies, we 
sought to do you injury, you were our enemies, you sought to 
injure us:—we wish to be good friends, we would forget the 
past, we no longer wish to molest you, forbear te injure us, be 
henceforward good friends to us.”” These orations will some- 
times last half an hour. 

When the proper assurances of friendship are given they 
venture on shore, and the commandant, who has studied their 
humours, orders a tent to be pitched for them, and a profuse 
dinner to be prepared. The chiefs alone, or the most distin- 

uished among the guests, are permitted to come upon the for- 
tified hill, the rest dare not think of it. It ts astonishing how 
much, and what a variety of things these people will eat. They 
are very fond of rice, berries, the flesh and fat of sea-dogs, fish, 
&&c. &c., but will not touch the fat or train oil of whales, and 
always intreat that it may not be set before them. Though they 
would like brandy very much they reject it, because they see 
the effect that it produces, and are afraid that, if deprived of 
their senses, they should fall into the power of the Russians.” 
pp- 395, 396, 


Von Langsdorff was not satisfied with the information re- 
specting these people derived from their visits to the Rus- 
sian settlement, but determined to make an excursion him- 
self, in company with Mr. De Wolf, to their principal place 
of residence on the north-east side of the island. Here 
they were kindly and hospitably received, and well enter- 
tained. The Kaluschians are represented as a strong, har- 
dy race, having commonly large features, black hair, and 
dirty complexions. Their clothing is simple in its construc- 
tion, but they are fond of gaudy colors and ornaments to 
their persons. The females are in the habit of making an 
opening in the centre of the under lip, into which they run, 
at first, a thick wire, then a piece of wood, resembling two 
buttons, ora small cylinder thick at each end. 

“This ornameat, so horrible in its appearance to us Europe- 
ans, this truly singular idea of beauty, extends along the north- 
west coastof America, from about the fittieth to the sixtieth 
degree of Jatitude. All the women, without distinction, haye it, 
but the circumference of the piece of board seen s to mark 
the ageor rank of the wearer: the usual size is from two to 
three inches long, about an inch anda half or two incues broad, 
and at the utmost half an inch thick; but the wives of. the chiefs 
have it much longer and broader. I have even seen ladies of 
very high rank with this ornament, full. five inches long and 
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three broad; and Mr. De Wolf. who is’very far from being likely 
to exaggerate, and who is well acquainted with all this part of 
the coast, from having so often traded here for sea otter skins, 
assured me, that at Chatham Street he had seen-an old woman, 
the wife of a chief, whose lip ornament was-so large, that by 4 
peculiar motion of her under-lip she could almost conceal her 
whole face with it. It will be easily conceived, from: this ac- 
count to what a horrible and deformed size the lip must be é€x- 


tended.’’ p. 399. 


The settlement of St. Francisco was founded by Spanish 
missionaries, who have made some considerable progress 
in Civilizing and christianizing the natives of the country. 
The missionaries are Roman Catholic monks, who have es- 
tablished a monastery, where they live nearly as comforta- 
bly as is usual in similar establishments in Europe. The 
natives are amiable but stupid, and consequently are com- 
pletely subjected to the controlof the ecclesiastics. They 
are kept constantly at work, tilling the ground, tending cat- 
tle, or engaged «in mechanical trades, and the women are 
employed in grinding corn, and in other laborious occupa- 
tions. 

Ochotsk is an unpleasant and an unhealthy place, low, 
flat, and sandy, little inhabited, except in the summer, when 
ships are constantly coming and going. Jakutsk contains 
between five and six hundred houses, all of wood, five 
churches, and a convent of monks. Irkutsk, the capital 
of Siberia, lies onthe bank of the river Augara, containing 
about thirty thousand inhabitants, with thirty churches and 
two convents. It carries on a considerable trade, being 
the general depot of the furs from America and the eastern 
parts of Asia, and of the merchandize transported from 
Russia to China, Kamschatka, and America. 

‘The mode of living among the inhabitants has several pe 
culiarities. Here are many Oriental customs, and very little 
happiness. The greatest distrust of each other prevails among. 
the people of all ranks. A stranger seldom sees the wives and 
daughters of the most distinguished citizens, excepting at pub« 
lic festivals, balis, weddings, christenings, or at church; in a 
social circle they are neverto be seen. The place abounds 
with unhappy exes. They are left entirely at liberty; some 
by their industry have acquired property: among them may be 
found the most skilful artisans and mechanics of every kind. 
Irkutsk lies in latitude 52 degrees north, consequently not ina 
very rugged and ungenial climate. The summer is pleasant, 
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and upon the whole it is very far from being the horrible abode 
which is generally supposed. The country about produces a 
superabundance of corn; and those who wish for luxuries, and 
have the means of affording them, may purchase them at a ve- 
ry reasonable rate.”’ pp. 615, 616. 


We must pass over a great variety of details which can- 
not fail to interest the inquisitive reader, and conclude by 
remarking, that seldom have we seen comprised within the 
comp.ss of a single volume, a greater mass of valuable 
and amusing matter than is to be found in the work under 
weview. 
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FEMALE SOCIETY. 


*Tis but a counsel, and we women still, 
Take which we like---the cour.sel or our will, 
Pore. 
Ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi postes. et heu 
Limina dura; 
Hor. 


Tr has Jong been a subject of regret and astonishment to | 
those who appreciate the mutual benefits arising from social 
intimacies, that the society of the one sex should be so ex- 
tensively prohibited tothe other. Man, abstractedly con- 
sidered, may collect more solid information, and obtain 
more scientific instruction from conversation with his fellow 
man, but he can seldom attain that polished manner and 
gentlemanly address which female society is calculated to 
confer. He may with philosophical indifference pursue 
the path that leads to philosophical eminence, without con- 
descending to saunter in the bowers of politeness, but when 
that eminence is attained be found wanting in his common 
duties to society, and unadorned with that brilliant polish 
which essentially constitutes the character of a gentleman. 
This remark is by no means unsupported by examples, 
Which in the intercourse of life are daily presented to our 
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view: men, whose minds are stored with a valuable fund of 
knowledge, whose literary celebrity can be alone exceeded 
by the admiration it creates, may be found deficient in the 
most common rules of decorum; in manners, dress, and 
conversation. With such vast powers of mind, how easy 
would be the task, and how pleasing in its consequences, 
were they, by mixing in female society, to rub off the rust 
of the book-worm and assume the polish of the man of the 
world! It is by no means necessary to circumscribe one’s 
society to a few fellow philosophers to attain literary emi- 
nence—-on the contrary, a very useful general knowledge 
may oftentimes be collected from general society, which fii 
ture attention might abridge into valuable particulars—nor 
is it more necessary in becoming a man of the world, to 
plunge into its vices and irregularities, or abandon the plea- 
sures of science, but as it is the duty so ought it to be the 
practice of every man, not to live solely for himself but for 
his fellow creatures, from whom he receives mutual advan- 
tages. When a man in learned abstraction, forgets the fi- 
ner feelings and neglects the minor duties of his nature, 
deservedly dear as he may be to posthumous fame, his liv- 
ing reputation is greatly obscured by the intimate knowl- 
edge of his domestic habits, and the lamentable deficiency 
of his social qualifications. Such was the case with Dr. 
Johnson. His name, with his labors, will descend to a dis- 
tant posterity, when the record of his morose habits and 
narrow minded prejudices, may be rendered less glaring 
and impressive by the softening hand of time, or perhaps 
ve consigned to oblivion. In his great mind, Learning and 
Woman produced no association of ideas—they were dis- 
tinct and separate, and never came into collision. In his 
choice of a partner through life, he seems not to haye 
shewn much observation or knowledge respecting the fe- 
male character, which is the natural consequence of the 
supercilious contempt or fancied superiority of the “lords 
of creation.” So palpable is it that the greatest minds may 
act in direct contradiction to their established opinions, that 
he was led into the very connection he so emphatically de- 
precates, in which the only question that arises, is, “whe- 
ther the mutton should be boiled or roasted,” and probably 
a dispute about that. 


‘Whatever the general situation of the women of Great 
Britain may be with regard to mental endowments, we do 
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not think justice would compel us to rank them above those 
of our own country: nor will we yield one erie (the Quar- 
terly Review to the ae notwithstanding,) in asserting 
their fair claims to superiority, in adherence to the rigid 
rules of morality nad the solemn ties of domestic life. 
hat an attempt should be made, through the vehicle of a 
prostituted press, to scandalize general habits, and depreci- 
ate the literary resources of our country, 1s a matter not so 
very astonishing, considering the eye of jealousy with which 
our regular and unimpeded advancement towards literary 
sapere rity is tegarded; but that a periodical publication 
of such a nature should descend from its dignity to indulge 
in petty, scurrilous, 11] founded, attaéks on the most useful 
portion of society, calls for the most decided and indignant 
reprehension. ‘The means used to producé proofs of the 
little regard the American female entertains for the sacred 
vows of marriage, simply consist i an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the number of public advertisements respecting 
those who have abandoned the protection of their husbands. 
This is indeed being reduced to the last extremity. We 
challenge the Editors of the Quarterly Review to produce 
from among the whole of their vast repository of infidelity, 
one instance of the kind which has happened among any 
other than the lowest classes of society, among those who 
generally had no character to lose. Our citizens of re- 
spec tability, whatever evil habits they may have imbibed 
from a connexion with the mother country, have not yet 
arrived to that pitch of insensibility, that despicable want 
of respect for the female character, to publish to the world 
0 xamples af their own and their partner’s infamy; suppos- 
ing th We have no daily occur- 
rence of crim. con. cases to excite the curiosity of the idle, 
and afford subject of conversation to the scurrilous. Yet 
among the first circles of Great Britain, we have numerous 
examples upon which to ground the opinion that their fre- 
quent recurrerice has deadened the feelings which such de- 
pravity is calculated’ to excite, and afforded precedents 
whose atrocity is swallowed upin the whirlpool of fashion. 
In our cities such a crime would be held in utter abomina- 
tion. The man whose artful wiles should destroy the peace 
of a whole family, would be hooted out of society as 2 foul 
blemish to humanity. Noman of high consequence and 
standing would be found willing to take him by the hand 
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and endeavor to support him against the popular prejudices: 
or the torrent of general opinion would include bim in the 
merited destruction. In London, such an every-day occur- 
rence, serves ina great degree to add a relish to the dish of 
scandal round the tea table of some antiquated Duchess, or 
affords some noble “popinjay” a fair opportunity of scatter- " 
ing his double entendres and witty sayings among the Right 
Honorables in the drawing room. The criminal’s morals 
remain as pure as ever in the eye of the fashionable world: 7 
he becomes a celebrated character, and his society is more J 
assiduously cultivated by those whose sex and situation 
ought to teach them to spurn him from their doors. _ .” , 

The only proper means of judging is by comparison, or : 
we should have disdained to exalt our fair country women 
to the detriment of the British fair. Lei the fault be placed 
to the proper account, and we shall be found justifiable not 
upon the vulgar plea of retaliation, but self-defence. 

We had commenced this essay with a view of depreca- 
ting various customs which have insidiously crept into our 
society, but were led away by a short digression from our 
subject. 

Of these evils the primary and most to be lamented, is 
the deprivation of social intimacy with the other sex, so .u- 
niversally the complaint among gentlemen. The time was 
when importations of foreign manners were less frequent, 
and our worthy fathers and mothers less fastidious that the 
happy circle round the evening fire was a source at once of 
amusement and instruction. No false ideas of deliaacy or 
narrow conceits of fashionable distance broke in upon the 
hilarity of the party, but every lady’s fire-side was an at- 
traction at once to Wit, Innocence, and Beauty—where in- 
dividual exertion augmented and supported the general fund 
{not of scandal and ill- -nature) but solid, interesting, and 
rational conversation. Nor do we find, from tradition, that 
delicacy of manners, purity of character, or solidity of in- 
tellect were less respected and cultivated than at the present 
day. The strict observance of female decorum became the 
natural consequence of well regulated, liberal education, 
the principles of which it consists were drawn from real 
life and strengthened by example, the results of its non- 
observance were nortrayed in strong and glaring colors, 
the mind became enlarged, the powers of reason confirmed, 
and their ideas almost insensibly expanded, through the 
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medium of general seciety. We do not allude to that gen- 
eral society which includes vice and immorality in its de- 
nomination, nor advise its introduction as a warning beacon 
to the unwary. We are not among those who counsel a 
seeking after and observance of the progress of vice, for 
the purpose of confirming one’s own virtue, lest the weak- 
ness and fallibility of human nature should become appar- 
ent during the inspection, and the gilded covering mislead 
the dazzled eye of the mind. But we allude to the general 
society of men of information and respectability, whose 
moral characters would serve as a passport to their esteem, 
and whose fund of conversation would “brush away the cob- 
webs of care,” or replenish the “store-housc of the mind” 
by useful and well-timed discussion. 

Could such a revolution be brought about in society, we 
should view a gradual improvement in the general habits and 
qualities of both sexes. If a person of observation were 
to judge the intellectual endowments of another by the 
standard of a “morning eall,” what a miserable opinion of 
the fashionable world, (and this consists of the higher cir- 
cles,) would he be forced to form! What poor encourage- 
ment would it be for him, to overcome difficulties raised up 
by fastidious ceremony, and seek an acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the great! It would seem as if no locomotive 
powers of reasoning, no point, mo observation could find 
access to the drawing room during the lifeless visits of cer- 
emony. The only topic of discussion, the weather—the 

only object of satire, the theatre—and the only theme of 
observation, the times Such visits generally appear to us 
noless absurd than unnecessary, and to the particular agents 
no doubt equally tiresome. And yet they are tolerated, nay 
encouraged in direct contradiction to the wishes, and often 
to the convenience of all parties. It can be considered no 

compliment, no expression of esteem for any one to kill 
five minutes in idle chatin this manner, as the recollection 
of the last party and the contemplation of the one to come, 
are mast probably the hidden points of attraction. Like 
painted butterflies fluttering around the rose, they forget the 
beauty of the flower in the enjoyment of its sweets. 

But even when both sexes are assembled together, not in 
the cheerful family circle, but amid the restraints and shack- 
Jes of high life, what is the result? In vain do we seek a- 
mong the gay throng for that development of talent, formed 
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to please and to instruct. Those who have it in their pos- 
session, yield to the lures of the world and conceal it be- 
neath the covering of fashionable folly, and the natural con- 
sequence is, that those who are wanting cannot be distin- 
guished from those who are misled. Yielding to universal 
custom the fine prerogatives of their nature, how often do 
we see women of strong minds court the transitory atten- 
tions of the reigning coxcomb of the day, and look with an 
air of triumph and self-complacency at the momentary con- 
quest of the chattering simpleton before her, whom in her 
own heart she most emphatically despises. ‘All is Vanity,” 
saith the preacher, ‘and these public praises are the sweet- 
est and most acceptable sacrifices that can be offered by 
her votaries.” 

“Tis these that early taint the female soul: 

Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll: 


Teach infant cheeks a bidden blush to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau.” 


How then is the female heart to be judged? How are the 
disposition, the natural manners, the mental accomplish- 
ments of a woman to be contemplated? Not in the ball 
or the supper room; not led away by the vanities of her na- 
ture, or indulging the full scope ef her fashionable pro- 
pensities, but at the evening fire-side, in that sanctum sanc- 
torum where man is hardly ever permitted to enter. There 
she appears as she is: her mind and person unadulterated 
with the trappings of customary fashion or folly, engaged 
in the calm and tranquil pleasures of domestic life, form- 
ing her habits by praise-worthy industry, or cultivating her 
mind by useful information. But of what avail are these 
laudable exertions if they are buried in oblivion, or if, at 
length drawn forth by the ceremonies of the church, one 
alone is pleased and instructed, where thousands might 
have been benefitted. 

Such is the situation to which, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, our soeiety has degenerated. It remains for those 
whose influence and respectability will serve as shields a- 
gainst the shafts of ignorant malevolence, to break through 
eustoms so diametrically opposed to the general good, and 
which, in course of time, will otherwise become an ir- 
remediable law. 
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THE INTERNAL WORLD. 


Orr readers are aware that Captain Joun Cteves Symmes 
has announced to the world the important discovery that 
the earth is hollow and inhabited within, being composed of 
a number of concentric spheres; and that he has long been 
devoting himself, with enthusiastic zeal, to the support of 
this amusing theory. It now appears, from a work recently 
published at New York, that one Captain ApaM Seazorn, a- 
vailing himself of the information communicated by Capt. 
Symmes, has visited the internal world, and published an 
account of his travels and adventures. He set out from 
the United States, if we may believe his book, in a steam 
vessel of 400 tons, on the first day of August 1817, bound 
ostensibly for the South Seas, in quest of Seals. After 
passing the “icy hoop” around the south pole, which is spo- 
ken of by Capt Symmes, he found a piece of land which 
he named, after himself, Seaborn’s land. Beyond this, he 
found the compass utterly useless as “the needle pointed some- 
{imes one way and sometimes another, changing its posi- 
tion every five minutes.” Just around the verge within the 
internal world, he discovered an island, which he called 
Token Island, “considering its discovery a token of great 
things to come.” On the 24th of December he reached an inter- 
nal continent, which, in compliment to capt. Symmes, he ver 
properly called Symzonta. Here he founda people of wonder- 
ful delicacy of complexion and beautyof form; small in stature; 
butremarkably strong and active, with minds no less vigorous 
and lively than their bodies. Such is described to be their 
improvement in the arts, that they sail about in the air 
with as much ease, as we make voyages upon the ocean, 
Their memories are so perfect, that they never forget any 
thing they have once learned. In order to teach them Eng- 
lish therefore, Capt. Seaborn found it only necessary to read 
fo them the alphabet and to pronounce the most familiar 
words. But though they had many books in manuscript, 
they were totally }gnorant of the art of printing, until it was 
introduced among them by Capt. Seaborn. The climate 
within is stated to be, as Capt. Symmes had supposed, re- 
markably mild and agreeable. There is no intense heat or 
severe cold, and the quantity of light obtained from the re- 
fracted and reflected rays of the sun, is amply sufficient 
without being glaring. The Symzonians sleep but three 
hours out of the twenty-four, and eat so little that what is 
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only a moderate meal for a single man on eur side of the 
globe, would be quite enough for ten of the internals. Their 
temperance in every respect is truly Wonderfy], At their 
public amusements “there are no temptations ic yjce by of- 
fers of seducing cordials, wines, agreeable decoctionc, or 
other intoxicating drinks, as in our places of resort for re- 
creation. She enjoyments of this refined people are in- 
tellectual and pure, not the debasing gratifications of ani- 
mal passions an‘ sensual appetites.” They eat no gross an- 
imal food, but live almost entirely upon milk, honey, fruits, 
and ve: etables. Oysters and other shell fish, however, a- 
bound in their waters, and are sometimes used by them as 
food. Gold is found in great quantities among them, and 
pearls are so numerous that they are scarcely regarded as 
of any value. Iron however is very scarce and highly priz- 
ed. 

If this story be true, which perhaps some of the incredu- 
lous may be inclined to doubt, we have opened before us.a 
new course of trade, of vast importance to our commercial 
interests. If a few of our enterprising seamen wauld 
fit out vessels, and sail to the internal world, and bring 
thence some of their gold, silver, and pearls, which are so 
abundant in those delightful regions, our banks might speed- 
ily resume specie payments, and we need no longer com- 
plain of hard times. We have but one fear in relation to 
this discovery. As the climate of Symzonia is so fine, its 
productions so valuable, and its inhabitants so enlightened 
and amiable, should it become fashionable among our coun- 
trymen to emigrate thither, we fear our western lands would 
long remain unsettled, and that a large portion of our pop 
ulation would soon be transferred to the internal world. We 
learn however from Capt. Seaborn, that the Symzonians are 
not very favorable to an intercourse with us, that they ap- 
prehend great corruption and depravity as the consequence 
of an introduction among them of our habits and customs, 
and that therefore they will throw every obstacle in the way 
both of our commercial intercourse with them and of the 
residence of our citizens among them. So much, indeed, 
were they disgusted with the information respecting us 
which they derived from conversing with Capt. Seaborn and 
reading his books, that they soon ordered him to leave the 
country, and refused him the privilege of taking with him 
any of its curiosities or valuable productions. A little per- 
severance however, on the part of our enterprising Coun- 


trymen, with the exercise of prudence, and the strict ob- 
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servance of integrity may overcome this prejudice and lead to 
the establishment of an interesting and profitable commercial 
intercourse. Shuuld this be the favorable result of captain 
Symms’ perseverance in maintaining his theory, and capt.Sea- 
born’s enterprise in exploring the country, how extensive will 
be the fame, how permanentthe glory of these illustrious dis- 
coverers. Yet after all, we cannot but have our fears that 
Capt. Symmes’ theory is not perfectly correct, and that Capt. 
Seaborn’s narrative is too wonderful to be true. Unfor- 
tunately for the latter geatleman, he appears to be but little 
known in the external world, and has produced no certifi- 
cates of his general character for veracity and integrity. 
As we never heard of him before, he must excuse us for 
doubting the truth of some parts of his book, and if he wish- 
es to be believed by the public generally, he must produce 
some testimonials, either in confirmation of the correct- 
ness of his story, or in support of his own reputation. If 
on the contrary any part of his statement be incorrect, its 
errors ought to be promptly exposed, as the propagation of 
falsehood on a subject so important, may lead to many fruit- 
less voyages, and may tend to bring into contempt the far 
famed theory of Captain John Cleves Symmes. 


RIGHTS OF THE ABORIGINES OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Were our ancestors justifiable in taking possession of any 
portion of this continent without the consent of the na- 
tives? 

We have a right to express some surprise at the partial 
manner in which this question has been usually discussed. 
An artificial state of feeling, a sympathy with the aborigi- 
nes without sufficient reflection, seems to have prevented 
even our historians and statesmen from bringing their minds 
fairly to the examination of the subject. First principles 
have been overlooked, general views and consequences 
have been forgotten, and the rhetoric of an ill directed hu- 
manity has been substituted for argument. It has been of- 
ten taken for granted that the natives had a right to the 
whole continent, and to live in any manner they chose with- 
out regard to the condition or the wants of the rest of man- 
kind. The charge of usurpation and tyranny has been 
freely made against our ancestors for taking possession of 
any portion of the country, although it was not used by the 
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savages, and although our forefathers covered the soil with 
improvements, and made it the scene of happiness for in- 
creasing and enlightened millions. ‘The origin of proper- 
ty, which is occupancy with a view to use, is the same for 
savages and for white people. ‘The limitations of the rights 
of civilized nations must be applied to thé uncivilized. The 
aborigines of a country are not exclusively the children of 
our Common Parent, nor have they any peculiar privileges 
growing out of their title as natives of the soil. What they 
use not, they cannot claim. Others may take it, and apply 
it tothe purposes for which it was given. 

This article of our Journal is intended to correct some 
popular errors in regard te the conduct of our forefathers, 
and to defend their ‘characters as ente rprising discoverers, 
and as the founders of a great and slorious empire, Our 
vindication however is not to be indiscriminate Severe 
censure is due to individuals, who were unprincipled and 
inhuman in their intercourse with the natives. But we are 
not now to examine minutie. We mean to inv estigé ate the 
seneral principles only which bear upon the question, and 
to make a fair application of them to the subject, leaving 
individuals and particular instances of ipo: or violence to 
be treated according the settled rules ef ethics. 

The world was originally a common; at least we may so 
consider it for the present purpose. It is the same essen- 
tially, whether the author of nature instituted property di- 
rectly, or gave the world to his creatures, and led them to 
institute it under the pressure of their mutual wants. The 
divine will is as clearly ascertained by the acknowledged 
tendencies of his works, as by specific instructions in the 
form of words. The principles of a common require, that 
each proprietor should have his just proportion of ifs use, 
and that he should take no more than is consistent with the 
rights of the others. In regard to the werld, considered as 
a common, this idea must also be understood, that individ- 
uals have the liber! y tomultiply themselves, and to supply 
the wants of their offspring as well as those which they per- 
sonally feel. Every birth introduces a new proprietor into 
ihe list of commoners, and his claims are as just as those of 
his seniors. Nature has made some more prolific than oth- 
ers, and of course acompetent provision for this unequal 
increase is found in the original constitution of things. A 
barren pair have no right to complain of their prolific 
neighbors, that too many new members are introduced into 
the general family. The world was given to all who will 
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live inif, and make it subservient to their use and enjoy- 
ment. . Indeed, if barrenness be the result of voluntary 
causes, it is a vice, of which the prolific may complain, and 
which society may condemn and labor to prevent. Shaker- 
ism is not found in the great code of nature, but is imme- 
diately at war with every part of the system. It is not only. 
a folly, but a crime, not indeed of such a nature as to re- 
quire tne znterposition of law or of violence for its punish- 
ment, butit deserves to be ridiculed, castigated by satire, 
and put down by common sense. It is so absurd and silly 
that there is no danger of its spreading; otherwise, it might 
alarm a patriotic mind. 

There must not only be room for mankind to incrgse, 
but all the principles necessary to the improvement and 
happiness af the additional numbers must be acknowledged 
to be legitimate, to be recognized by the Maker of the 
whole, and to be a proper part of our standard of correct 
reasoning. Any modes of thinking, which tend to thwart 
this increase, are unsound agg inadmissible. If the habits 
r energies of some families enable them to multiply more 
pidly than ethers, and thus to extend their wants and 
claims, no opposition is to be permitted, and no charge of 
injustice or usurpation is to be regarded. One community 
has a right to make better Jaws, to adopt better institutions, 
and to improve and grow more rapidly than another. For 
this improvement there ought to be a reward, and there ac- 
tually is, as we find in the consequent extension of power, 
wealth, security, and enjoyment. Were the world com- 
pletely full of inhabitants, and were all the land and re- 
sources wanted, each should have no more than such a 
support as would be compatible with the support of the 
whole. Suppose however that this state of things should 
never exist, still, the tendency toward it should not be for- 
rotten, but our actual approximation be remembered, and 
our elementary reasonings be such as would comport with 
its introduction. No indulgence must be allowed to lazy 
and unproductive nations at the expense of the welfare and 
enlargement of the industrious, the productive, the intelli- 
cent, and the virtuous. Men are a society, and have social 
relations to sustain, social duties to discharge, social re- 
strictions to bear, and social benefits to render. No com- 
munity has a right to adopt and persevere in a mode of liv- 
ing, which is hostile to the increase, extension, and im- 

rovement of the humanrace. If all mankind cannot live 
by pasturage, agriculture must be followed, and the pastoral 
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nations have no good claim to wander over so much ground 
as will stint the cultivator, and baulk his purpose. The pre- 
tence is unavailing, that each individual may live as he 
pleases. The pleasure of one must consist with the plea- 
sure of the whole, or the whole will punish him. The rule 
of christians is the rule of common sense and of nations, 
“no man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 
The just principle of equality is, that every one shall use, 
to as good advantageras he can, the powers which God has 
givenhim. If one has more strength, more knowledge, 
more wisdom, better circumstances, and better means, than 
another, he may employ them for his own and the common 
benefit. Equality does not demand, that the man of genius 
and skill shall be kept back with the sluggard and the dolt. 
Whatever is power, he may apply to the purposes of his 
existence, provided the power be lawful, and the applica- 
tion be just. Knowledge is power, character is power, ex- 
perience is power, office is power, to be well connected is 
power, and all these a good man may employ for good ob- 
jects. Thatis a miserable idea of equality, which goes to 
show that great talents are no better than small, that favora- 
ble circumstances are on a level with privations, that the 
virtuous have no more rights and privileges than the vicious, 
that strength ought not to use itself any more successfully 
than weakness, that speed should be reined-in to prevent it 

from getting before tardiness, and that the gifted should sac- 

rifice the bounties of nature and the fruits of cultivation to 
reduce themselves tothe humble station of the stupid and 
the silly. A just view of equality is as plain as arithmetic. 
Two are equal to two, not to four, nor eight, nor ten, nor 
twenty. The principal differences, which exist in society, 
| are the necessary results of equal rights, and of unequal 
endowments and advantages. When Nature gave talents, 
she intended that they should be employed. No nonsense 
was ever more broadly marked than that which forbids al! 
inequality in the community, after our Maker has endowed 
us so differently, and given us such different circumstances 
inwhich toact. True equality is an equality of rights, ac-. 
cording to the talents, characier, and connexions, which we 
bring with us into the common stock of society. Every 
partner must receive, from the whole amount of profits, in 
proportion to his eapital, his skill,and hisactivity. It would 
. be usurpation and injustice to compel the capitalists to take 
| no more than the paupers, and the skilful and active to be 
eontent with a share no larger than that assigned to the ig- 
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norant and idle. Those, who rise to the top by fair means, 
are there by right and by the principle of equality, and not 
by injustice or wrong. ‘It is a law of nature, that mind shall 
govern matter, and those who think those whotoil. There 
is noevil in this. On the contrary, it is a wise and a be- 
nevolent arrangement of nature. It is for the greatest good 
of society, for the highest improvement and happiness of 
man. 

Qur readers will now desire to know what application we 
mean to make of these general remarks. ‘The answer 1s 
eady. Our European ancestors were a far more able, cul- 
tivated, powerful, and efficient people than the natives of 
this country, and had a right to all the advantages which 
spring from superior attainments and modes of living. They 
were not indeed authorised to take away or invade the 
rights a ihe savages, but they are not to be blamed for the 
fact that savages fi aded before them, and became, in a varie- 
ty of re 1 cts, subject to their fluence. Our ancestors 
could not in justice have taken any land actually possessed 
by the natives and necessary to the support and comfort of 
these original possessors. But they hada right to take 
any other lands, and to disregard all such claims of the ab- 
origines as rested on the eeneral idea, that all the territory 
might be wanted, at some future period, for hunting and 
pasturage, and that the Europeans ought not. to interfere 
with ithe mode of living which was adopted by the natives. 
It was not necessary that Europe should be full in order to 
iystify this measure of our ancestors. It was enough, if 
the great Purposes of human improvement and happiness 
were promoted by their emigi ‘ation and their enterprise. It 
1S ev ide stl the design of nature that the best breeds or 
tocks shall sprea .d more extensively than those which are 
of an inferior kind. It would be not only unwise, but 
injurious and selfish to oppose and endeavor to defeat this 
iendency of ovr system. It is political fanaticism, and an 
excessive as well as misguided humanity, to say that the i ig- 
nora why: idle, unproductive, and degraded savages ought to 
enjoy i as many privileges and blessings as the well inform- 
ed, active, energe tic, prolific, and elevated Europeans. 
This is to attack the first principle of equality, which is 
the proportion of means to ends, of capital to profit, of cau- 
ses to effects. All lev elling, which contradicts this idea of 
equality, is unprincipled and vile. Virtue and vice are not 
to be putinthe same rank, nor are knowledge and igno- 
Pance, industry and s loth, refinement and barbarity. We 
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are not to be cruel to horses and oxen, nor to the negro or 
the Indian. Every animal is to be treated with humanity 
and kindness, but the actual value of each is to be reckon- 
ed by the degree, and cultivation, and useful application, 
and productive employment of the mind. That negroes 
and indians are at present inferior stocks to the European, 
we have not the least doubt. How this inferiority has been 
produced, we donot know. We are willing to waive the 
question altogether concerning the origin of all men of all 
sorts from one pair, and to allow that they did so descend, 
orthat they did not. If one pair was the source of all, 
then some portions of the race have degenerated, and oth- 
er portions have improved. If there were different stocks 
in the beginning, then some afford a better breed than oth~ 
ers. Atthis time, the fact is irresistible, that the whites 
are superior to the blacks and to the copper-colored. A 
few remarks will illustrate this assertion. 

That race, which principally governs, is superior to that 
which is governed. ‘The same, as a general rule, may be 
said of individuals. The higher animals govern the lower. 
The ablest individual in a flock or herd soon finds himself at 
the head, and the weaker members leatn his superiority. 
Men govern animals even the strongest, and higher orders 
govern us, and God governs the whole. Man makes matter 
into machines, and compels these machines to carry him, 
and weave for him, and render him an infinite variety of 
services. ‘The well informed and efficient rule the ill in- 
formed and imbecile. Brute matier works for enlightened 
and directing mind. Even demagogues show their power 
fora time, and appear able, so far as mere cunning and de- 
Jusion are concerned. But being without truth and hones- 
ty, they at last fail, and fail in consequence of that part oftheir. 
character and policy where they are weak and inconsistent. 

The standard of superiority may easily be traced in arts, 
in letters, in science, in complex institutions, in machinery, 
in the increase of population, in laying out capital to the 
greatest advantage, in extending our wishes and the means 
of their gratification, and in gaining and keeping power. 
Try the whites with negroes and indians in all the modes of 
ascertaining superiority, and the whites have it. They go- 
vern, they beat in war and in peace, they are victorious in ne- 
gotiation as well as in force, they have more comforts, they 
multiply faster, they have more desires and more gratifica~ 
tions, they avoid privations and they are not afraid of wants. 


The self-denial of savages is good for nething, because it 
ZR 
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leads tono end. The self denial of a white man ts only a 
mean of increasing his enjoyment at last. The indian en- 
dures want because he cannot avoid it, but the white man 
will not endure it since he has talents and skill enough to 
remove it, and obtain plenty. Savage virtues are few, and 
of a coirse sort, adapted indeed to their condition, but not 
at all needed in a civilized society. We do not desire their 
capacity to bear pain, because we can get access to plea- 
sure, and can secure glory of a much higher order. The 
sagacity of an indian is praised chiefly because it is con- 
trasted with the miserable manner in which he lives, and 
the general stupidity and suffering of his existence. If a 
savage can find his way through a wood better than a white 
man, still he has not energy enough to clear the wood, cul- 
tivate the soil, cover it with houses, and preclude the use of 
that sort of sagacity which only goes far enough to discover 
the evil without producing any remedy. An Indian, in the 
wnidst of sufferings, can find out a few modes of evading a 
difficulty, but not of preventing Its recurrence. A white 
man sees it ahead, and provides for it, and has no need for 
so sagacity that comes too late, and acts after the evilis 


as te ed. 
loquence is low among savages. As great folly on this 


subject is cherished by common error as on any. A rush 
light shines at a considerable distance in darkness, but is 
feeble and dirty inthe day. The smart sayings of children 
are smart only for their age, and would be silly for men. 
The orations of negroes and indians are meagre enough 
when compared with those of Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, 
Henry, and Ames. The figures of Indians ate few and 
perpetually repeated, their thoughts and illustrations limit- 
ed, their plans narrow and mean, their lives and minds mo- 
notonous and sluggish. Indian Eloquence is good enough 
for indians, but would be disgraceful to a polished Europe- 
an orator. 

Religious societies make no essential change in the char- 
acter of savage communities. They are still the same, and 
are still vastly inferior to the whites,even when the whites 
direct them. 

Population is slow among Indians,females are depressed, 
society sparse, habits wandering, wants numerous, comforts 
few, enjoyments brutal, temper suspicious and ferocious, 
and the whole character degraded. No one good principle 
of political economy is introduced among them, and they 
show no real marks of sOcial greatness. One fact goes far 
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to show the superiority of the whites, a fact well attested 
by experienced witnesses. When whites mix with the in- 
Fg the half-bloods uniformly become chiefs when they 
arrive at manhood. But half-bloods in a white community 
keep the level of the negro or the indian, although they 
are individually of a higher rank. 

We govern blacks and indians, and always shall, because 
we have more mind, more knowledge, more skill. and of 
course more power. Europe goverus the world for the same 
reason, and its stock is undoubtedly superior to the other 
stocks on the globe. We are of the same race, and for thi¢ 
purpose are to be considered as European. We think that 
the indians are capable of some improvement, though not 
of the same degree as ourselves. Nor are we at all in- 
clined to nurse a poor stock in preference to a good one. 
We would however insist upon humanity and justice for the 
indian and negro as well as for the white man, and would 
provide tor their improvement as far as possible, while we 
acquiesce in the course of providence, by which it is evi- 
dent that the whites are destined to govern the planet which 
we inhabit. 

War, commerce, the art of printing, and a liberal reli- 

gion, are clearly the great means of human improvement. 
War breaks up abuses, puts down usurpation, reforms er- 
rors, detects corruptions, rouses apathy, puts talents into 
operation, makes mind work, and produces glorious results. 
Commerce gives to each nation the knowledge, the arts, 
and the institutions of-all, and excites the mind while it 
provides the means of making the excitement effectual. 
The art of printing diffuses and preserves all kinds of knowl- 
edge, and renders it universally accessible. A liberal and 
encouraging form of religion is necessary to complete the 
list of sources for the improvement of our race. A nar- 
row, bigotted, fanatical, or denunciatory religion is always 
at war with the march of the mind; but the mind will not 
upon the whole regard such a religion; it will practically a- 
dopt a better one. 

This is a remarkable fact, that wars among indians do 
not improve them, any more than wars among dogs, wolves, 
and tygers, while wars among whites are the history of ci- 
vilization and of advancement toward the true glory of man. 
Into this subject, however, we do not now mean to enter, 
but we throw outa hint to be pursued hereafter in another 
article, and in connection with another object. 
We have said enough to show, that upon general princi: 
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while the other money 1s covered with ships, and eagles, and 
lions, and goddesses as gay as the pantheon.” 

We have next an account of the Internal Improvements 
in South Carolina. ‘This enlightened and public-spirited 
state has, for years past, done “itself great eredit and laid 

ahe foundation for a vast increase of its trade and prosperity 
by the policy it bas adopted for the improvement of its roads, 
the construction of canals, the encouragement of steam 
Havigati ion, and the diffusion of the means of education. 
If all the states of the union would follow the example of 
New-York, Virginia, and North and South Carolina, we 
should have less cause to complain of hard times, and few- | 
er difficulties to contend with in the prosecution of our com« 
merce. South Carclina has a civil and military engineer, 
appointed by the legislature with a handsome salary, anda 
Zoard cf Public Works, aiso appointed by the legislature, 
and coinposed of five members,two of whom are profession- 
ail engineers with salaries, the others public spirited indi- 

viduals, who serve without compensation. One million of 
dellars was at once appropriated to the various works de- 
vised and carried on by these enlightened officers, and the 
state is now reaping the vast advantages of this liberal and 
judicious policy. 

The next article is a review of Mr. Wheaton’s anniversa- 
ry discourse before the New- York Historical Society,which 
chubraces a concise history of the seience of nub Nc or in- 
ternational Jaw. Great praise is given to this produc- 
tion, and the reviewer concludes by renewing his thanks 
to its author “ for finding time to favour the public with a 
performai ice so Mistructive and agreeable, in the imtervals 

(leisure pernmiited by the active duties oi a laborious pro- 
fession. 

The art ‘icle which follows, isan interesting review of the 

y of the American Lie voluti m1, originally written in 

talian by Charles Botta aud re rently transiatedinto English 
Ly Georve Alexander Otis. Piris valuakle work has never 
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yet reached us tm the west, and we have therefore derived 
all the information we possess respecting it fiom reviews, 
newspaper paragraphs, and detached quotations. From 
these sources however we have obtained a sufficient know- 
ledge of its character, to feel no little anxiety for an op- 
portunity to peruse it. ‘fDhere are indeed errors pointed out 
in its statements of facts, and incorrect opiaions advanced 
hy its author respecting the feelings and views which led to 


the revolution. But itis doubtless the production of n> 
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common mind, and must be deeply interesting to every A- 
merican. The following specimen is given of the graphic 
powers of the author and of the style of the translator, ina 
description of the sea fight between Paul Jones and Capt. 
Pearson in 1779. 


‘Paul Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but engaged in the service 
of the United States, had established his cruise at first in the seas 
of Ireland, and afterwards in those of Scotland, where he was 
waiting for an opportunity to make some prize, or, according to 


his practice, to land upon some point of thé coast in order to sack. 


the country. Ifis flotilla was composed of the Bonhomme Rich- 
ard of forty guns, the Alliance of thirty-six, both American ships; 
the Pallas, a French frigate of thirty-two, in the pay of Congress, 
with two other smaller vessels. He fell in with a British mer- 
chant fleet, on its return from the Baltic, convoyed by captain 
Pearson, with the frigate Serapis, of forty-four guas, and th 
Countess of Scarborough, of twenty. 

‘Pearson had no sooner perceived Jones, than he bore down to 
engage him, while the merchantmen endeavored to gain the 
coast. The American flotilla formed to receive him. The two 
enemies joined battle at about seven in the evening, with great 
resolution, and the conflict was supported on both sides with e- 
qual valor. The Serapis had the advantage of metal and man- 
ceuvre; to obviate which, Jones took the resolution to fight her 
closer. He advanced till the two frigates were engaged yard 
to yard, and their sides so near that the muzzles of their gune 
came in contact. In this position they continued to fight from 
eight in the evening till ten, with an audacity bordermg on fren- 
zy. But the artillery ofthe Americans was no longer capable 
of producing much effect. The Richard having received seve- 
ral heavy shot between wind and water, could now make no use 
whatever of her lower batteries, and two or three of her upper 
guns had burst, to the destruction of those who served them. 
Jones, at length, had only three left that could be worked, and 
he employed them against the masts of the hostile frigate. See- 
ing the little impression made by chain-shot, he resorted to anoth- 
er mode of attack. He threw a vast quantity of grenades and 
fire-works on board the British frigate. Burt his own now ad- 
mitted the water on all sides, and threatened every moment to 
goto the bottom. Some of his officers having perceived it, ask- 
ed him if he would surrender? “No,” he answered them in a 
tremendous tone, and continued to push the grenades. The 
Serapis was already on fire inseveral places; the English could, 
with difficulty, extinguish the flames, Finally, they caught 
a cartridge, which, inan instant, fired all the others with a hor- 
rible explosion. All who stood near the heJm were killed, and 
all the cannon of that part were dismounted. Meanwhile, Peac- 
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son was not disheartened: he ordered his people to board. Paul 
Jones prepared himself to repulse them. The English in jump- 
ing on board him found the Americans ready to receive them on 
the point of their pikes; they made the best of their way back 
to their own vessel. But during this interval, the fire had com- 
municated itself from the Serapis to the Bonhomme Richard, 
and both were a prey to the flames. No peril could shake these 
desperate men. ‘The night was dark, the combatants could no 
longer see each other but by the blaze of the conflagration, and 
through dense volumes of smoke, while the sea was 1luminated 
afar. At thismoment, the American frigate Alliance came up. 
Amidst the confusion she discharged her broadside into the Rich- 
ard, and killeda part of her remaining defenders. As soon ag 
she discovered her mistake, she fell with augmented fury upon 
the Serapis. Then the valiant Englishman, seeing a great part 
of his crew either killed or disabled, his artillery dismounted, 
his vessel dismasted, and quite enveloped i in flames, surrendered, 
All joined to extinguish the fire, and at length it was accomplish- 
ed. The efforts made to stop the numerous leaks of the Richard 
proved less fortunate; she sunk the next morning. Out of three 
hundred and seventy-five men that were aboard that vessel, 
three hundred were killed or wounded. The English had but 
forty-nine killed, and their wognded amounted to no more than 
sixty-eight. History, perhaps, offers no example of an action 
more fierce, obstinate. and sanguinary. During this time the 
Pallas had attacked the Countess of Scarborough and had cap- 
tured he *, not however without a stubborn resistance. After a 
victory so hard-earned, so deplorable, Jones wandered with his 
shatter ed vessels for some days, at the mercy of the winds, in the 
north sea. He finally made his way good, on the sixth of Octo- 
ber, into the waters ofthe Texel.’ pp. 112—114. 
The work next reviewed is a collection of the writings of 
3ernardin de St. Pierre, preceded by a life of the author. 
pad little is said of the productions which constitute the 
at massofthe volumes reviewed, but the article is al- 
saat exclusively compen ofa condensed but very in‘erest- 
ing view of the life of St. Pierre. 

Next follow a review of Lord Byron’s new Tragedy, and 

a justly merited eulogiuim on that too much neglected work, 
Silliman’s Jou.nal of Science and the Arts. 

We cannot close this brief notice of a work, which has 
long since commanded the respect and extorted the praises 
of the literary dictators in Europe, without congratulating 
our country, on its continued prosecution, its improved and 
constantly improving character and appearance, and on the 
increase of patronage and encouragement which we are 
happy to learn it has recently received. 
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ADVENTURES WITH THE INDIANS. 


In our last we gave a brief abstract of the adventures of 
Coi. James Situ, during his captivity among the Indians, 
which terminated in the year 1760. We now proceed to 
notice some of the events, which are recorded in his pam- 

hlet, as having happened at a subsequent period. 

In 1763,hostilities recommenced between the Indians and 
ihe frontier inhabitants of Western Pennsylvania. Col. 
Smith, who was then married, was appointed captain of a 
company of rangers, which went out against the savages, 
and were remarkably successful in defending the settle- 
ments. In 1765, in consequence of some incursions by the 
Indians, all persons were prohibited from trading with them, 
and especially from furnishing them any ammunition or 
warlike stores. Notwithstanding that prohibition a number of 
wagons and pack horses were sent outjfrom the settlement 
to supply the Indians. To prevent the success of this ne- 
farious expedition, a party of about fifty armed men, under 
the command of Mr. William Duffield; marched out and 
met the traders. But the latter, far from being intimidated 
by this interference and regardless of all the arguments and 
remonstrances that could be used, persisted in the prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise. Smith, however, incensed at the 
base disregard of duty and contemptible avarice of these 
worse than savages, determined, if possible, to defeat their 
efforts. He accordingly tells us, 


“When | beheld this, and found that Mr. Duffield would not 
compel them to store up their goods, I collected ten of my old 
warriors, that I had formerly disciplined in the Indian way, went 
off privately, after night, and encamped in the woods. The 
next day. as usual,we blacked and painted, and way-layed them 
near Sidelong Hill. Iscattered my men about forty rod along 
the side of the road and ordered every two to take a tree, and 
about eight or ten rod between each couple, with orders to keep 
a reserve fire, one not to fire until his comrade had loaded his 
gun; by this means we kept upa constant, slow fire, upon them 
from front torear: Wethen heard nothing of these trader’s 
merriment or burlesque. When they saw their pack-horses fall- 
ing close by them, they called out pray gentlemen, what would 
you have as to do? The reply was, collect all your loads to the front, 
arid unload themin one place; take your private property, and umme- 
diately retire. When they were gone, we burnt what they left, 
which consisted of blankets, shirts, vermillion, lead, beads, wam 


pum, tomahawks, scalping knives, &c 
39 
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“The traders went back to Fort Loudon, and applied to the 
commanding officer there, and got a party of Highland soldiers, 
and went with them in quest of the robbers, as ‘they called us 
and without applying to a magistrate, or obtaining any civil ‘ail 
thority, but barely upon suspicion, they took a number of credita- 
ble persons prisoners, (who were chiefly not any way concerned 
in this action) and confined them in the guard- house in Fort 
Loudon. | then raised three hundred riflemen, marched to Fort 
Loudon, and encamped on a hill in sight of the fort. We were 
not long there, until we had more than double as many of the 
British troops prisoners in our camp, as they had of our people 
in the guard house. Captain Grant, a Highland officer,who com- 
manded Fort Loudon, then sent a flag of truce to our camp,where 
we settled a cartel, and gave them above two for one. which en- 
abled us to redeem all our men from the guard-house, without 
further difficulty | 

“After this Captain Grant kept a number of rifle guns, which 
the Highlanders had taken from the country people, and refused 
to give themup. As he was riding out one day, we took him 
prisoner, and detained him until he delivered up the arms; we 

also destroyed a large quantity of gun-powder that the traders 
had stored up, lest it might be conveyed privately to the Indians. 
The king’s troops. and our party, had now got entirely out of the 
channel of the civil law,and many unjustifiable things were done 
by both parties This convinced me more than ever | had been 
before, of the absolute necessity of the civil law, in order to gov- 
ern mankind.” 


In 1766, a treaty was made with the Indians, and a quan- 
tity of land purchased between the Ohio and Cherokee 
Rivers. Smith set out in company with four o acquaintances 
to explore the country, and went as far as the Cumberland 
and Tennessee. Speaking of the country south of the Ken- 
tucky, he says, “there was no more sign of white men there 
then, than there is now west of the head waters of the Mis- 
souri.” His companions resolving to proceed to the Hhi- 
nois, and being disposed himself to pass through the wil- 
derness to Carolina, he directed his way thither with ne 
other company than a mulatto slave. On this journey an 
accident happened, the circumstances of which he thus re- 
lates. 


“About eight days after I left my company at the mouth of 
Tennessee, on my journey eastward,] got a cane stab in my foot, 
which occasioned my leg to — and I suffered much pain. 
I was now in a doleful situation; far from any of the human spe- 
cies, excepting black Jamie, or the savages, and I knew not 
when I might meet with them; my case appeared desperate,and 
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i tho’t something must be done. All the surgical instruments I had, 
was a knife, a mockason awl, and a pair of bullet moulds; with 
these I determined to draw the sn: ig from my foot, if possible. 
I stuck the awl in the skin, and with the knife I cut the flesh 
away from around the cane, and then | commanded the mulat- 
to fellow to catch it with the bullit moulds, and pull it out,whick 
he did. When IJ saw it, it seemed a shocking thing to be in any 
person’s foot; it will therefore be supposed that I was very glad 
to have it out. The black fellow attended upon ine, and obeyed 
my directions faithfully. I ordered him to search for Indian 
medicine, and told him to get mea quantity of park from the 
rute of a lynn tree, which | made him beat on a stone, with a 
tomahawk, and boil it in a kettle, and with the ooze I bathed 
my toot and leg: what remained when [| had finished bathing, 
1 boiled toa jelly, and made poultices thereof. As I had no 
rags, I m: ide use of the: green moss that grows upon logs, and. 
wrapped it round with elm bark; by this means (simple as it 
may seem) the swelling and inflamation ina great measure a- 
bated. As stormy W eather appeared, J ordered Jamie to make 
m2 a shelter, which he did by errecting forks and poles, and cov- 

ring them over with cane tops, like a fodder-house. It was but 

Aue one hundred yards froma large buffaloe road. As we 
were almost out of provision, J commanded Jamie to take my 
gun, and I went along as well as I could, concealed myself near 


the road. and killed a buffaloe.”’ 


While in this situation, our unfortunate: adventurer turn- 
ed poet, and composed a hymn which he tells us he fre- 
quently sang. He continued in the wilderness eleven 
months, during th iree of which he saw none of the human 
species except his mulatto attendant. When he reached 
the settlement he was viewed with wonder, and his narra- 
tive almost universally discredited, for he observes: 


“J had not travelled far after] came in before I was strictly 
examined by the inhabitants. I told them the truth, and where 
[came from, &c. but my story appeared so strange to them, 
that they did not believe me. They said they had never heard 
of any one coming through the mountains from the mouth of 
‘Tennessee; and if any one would undertake such a journey, 
surely no man would lend him his slave. They said that they 
thought that all I had told them were lies, and on suspicion they 
took me into custody, and set a guard over me.’ 


He soon however met with on old acquaintance through 
whose interference he was released, and after many diffi- 
culties, again reached his wife and friends, in the fall of 
the year 1767. 
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In 1769, the Indians were again troublesome and were 
again supported and encouraged by the white traders. Un- 
der these circumstances, Co]. Smith says, 


“The frontiers took the alarm,and a number of persons collect- 
ed, destroyed and plundered a quantity of their powder, lead, 
&c. in Bedford county. Shortly afier this, some of these per- 
sons, with others,were apprehended and laid in trons in the guard 
house in Fort Bedford, on suspicion of being the perpetrators 
of this crime. 

“Though I did not altogether approve of the conduct of this 
new club of black boys, yet I concluded that they should not lie 
in irons in the guard-house, or remain in confinement, by arbitra- 
ry or military power. I resolved therefore, if possible, to re- 
lease them, if they even should be tried by the civil law after- 
wards. I collected eighteen of my old black-boys, that I had 
seen tried in the Indian war, &c. I did not desire a large party, 
lest they should be too much alarmed at Bedford, and according- 
ly prepare for us. We marched along the public road in day 
light, and made no secret of our design: We told those whom 
we met, that we were going to take Fort Bedford,which appear- 
ed to them a very unlikely story. Before this I made it known 
to one William Thompson, a man whom I could trust, and-who 
lived there: him I employed as aspy, and sent him along on 
horse-back, before, with orders to meet me at a certain place 
near Bedford, one hour before day. ‘The next day a little be- 
fore sun-set we encamped near the crossings of Juniata, about 
fourteen miles from Bedford, and erected tents, as though we 
intended staying all night, and not a man in my company knew 
to the contrary, save myself. Knowing that they would hear 
this in Bedford, and wishing it to be the case, I thought to sur- 
prize them, by stealing a march. 

“As the moon rose about eleven o'clock, I ordered my boys to 
march, and we went on at the rate of five miles an hour, until 
we met Thompson at the place appointed. Lle told us that the 
commanding officer had frequently heard of tus by travellers, and 
had ordered thirty men upon guard. He said they knew our 
number, and only made game of the notion of eighteen men com- 
ing to rescue the prisoners, but they did not expect us until to- 
wards the middle ofthe day. [asked him if the gate was open? 
He said it was then shut, but he expected they would open it as 
usual, at dav-light,as they apprehended nodanger. J then mov- 
ed my men privately up under the banks of Juniata, where we 
lay concealed about one hundred yards from the fort gate. I 
had ordered the men to keep a profound silence, until we got 
intoit. Ithen sent off Thompson again, tospy. At day-light he 

returned, and told us that the gate was open, and three centinels 
were standing on the wall; that the guards were taking a morn- 
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ing dram, and the arms standing together in one place. I then 
concluded to rush into the fort, and “told Thompson to run before 
me tothearms. We ran with all our might, and as it was a mis- 
ty morning, the centinels scarcely saw us until we were within 
the gate, and took possession of the arms. Just as we were en- 
tering, two of them discharged their guns, though I do not be- 
lieve “they aimed at us. We then raised a shout, which surpriz- 
edthe town, though some of them were well pleased with the 
news. Wecompelled a renga’ smith to take the irons off the pris- 
oners, and then we left the place. This, I believe, was the first 
British fort in America, that was taken by what they called Ame- 
rican rebels.” 


Not long after this, Smith was assailed on the highway 
by some persons who wished to be revenged upon him for 
his rescue of the prisoners, and in the course of the affray a 
man was killed. They then seized Smith, accused him of 
murder, and committed him for trial. [lis friends however 
were active in his belialf, and he informs us, 


“Shortly after | came here, we heard that a number of mf 
old black boys were coming to teat down the jail. I told the 
sheriff that I would not be rescued, as I knew that the indictment 
was wrong; therefore [ wished tostandmy trial. As I had found 
the black boys to be always under good command, I expected I 
could prevail on them to return, and therefore wished to write to 
them—to this the sheriff readily agreed. I wrote a letter to 
them, with irons on my hands, which was immedi ately sent; 
but as they heard that I was in irons, they wouldcomeon. W hen 
we heard they were near the town, I told the sheriff I would 
speak to them out of the w eden , andif the irons were off, I made 
no doubt but I could prevail on them to desist. The sheriff or- 
dered them to be taken off, and just as they were taken off the 
black boys came running up tothe jail. I went to the window 
and called to them, and they gave attention. I told them as my 
indictment was for wilful murder, to admit of being rescued, 
would appeardishonorable. J thanked them for their kind in- 
tentions, and told them the greatest favor they could confer upon 
me, would be to grant me this one request, to withdraw from the 
jail, and return in peace: to this they complied and withdrew. 
While I was speaking, the irons were taken off my feet, and nev- 
er again put on. 

“Before this party arrived at Conococheague, they met about 
three hundred more, on the way, coming to their assistance, and 
were resolved to take me out; they then turned, and all came 
together, to Carlisle. The reason they gave for coming again, 
was, because they thought that government was so enraged at 
me that I would not get a fair trial; but my friends and myself 

together again prevailed on them to return in peace.” 
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After continuing in prison four months he was brought to 
trial, and honourably acquitted. In 1774 another Indian 
war commenced and Smith was appointed to the command 
of the Peunsylvania line. After the declaration of Inde- 
pendence he was elected a member of the Convention in 
Westmoreland County; and afterwards a representative in 
the State legislature. He did not however abandon his mil- 
itary pursuits, for he observes; 
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“Inthe year 1770.1 received a colonel’s commission,and aiter 
my return to Westmoreland, the Indians made an attack upon our 
frontiers. I then raised men and pursued them, and the second 
day we overtook and defeated them. We likewise took four 
scalps, and recovered the horses and plunder which they were 
carrying off. At the time ofthis attack, Captain John Hinkston 
pursued an Indian, beth their guns being empty, and after the 
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him, he came walking up, seemingly unconcerned, with a bloody 
scalp in his hand—he had pursued the Indian about a quarter ot 


fray was over he was missing: —While we were enquiring about 


amile,and tomahawked him 

“Not long after this I was called upon to command four hun 
dred riflemen, on an expedition against the Indian town on 
French Creek. It was some time in November. before I re- 
ceived orders from General M’Intosh, to march. and then we 
were poorly equipped, and scarce of provisions. We marched 
in three columns, forty rod from each other. There were aleo 


’ 


flankers onthe outside of each column, that marched abreast. 
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tacks were made by an enemy, €ac:i ofheer was immediately t 
order the men to face out and take trees, as before mentions 
and in this form they could not take th vantage by surre 
ing us, as they commonly had dene when they fought 
whites.” 

This party however cid not reap the benefit of their ar- 
rangements for on arriving atthe place of destination they 


found the Indian town evacuated, and being mm want of pro- 
visions, were compelled to return. 
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“In the year 1788 I settled in Bourbon county, Kentucky, «e- 
ven miles above Paris; and in the same year was elected a meiy- 
ber of the convention, that sat at Danv ille, to confer about a sep- 
aration from the state of Virginia—and from that year until the 
year 1799, | represented Bourbon county, either in convention 
or as a member of the general assembly, except two years that I] 
was left a few votes behind.” 


The pamphlet contains an Appendix, on the manners and 
customs of the Indians, their traditions and religious senti- 
ments, their police or civil government, their discipline and 
method of war. The following extracts must suffice. 


“Their traditions are vague, whimsical, romantic and many 
of them scarce worth relating ; and not any of them. reach back 
to the creation ofthe world. The Wiandots come the nearest 
to this. They tell of asquaw that was found when an infant, in 
the water ina canoe made of bull-rushes; this squaw became a 
great prophetess and did many wonderful things; she turned 
water into dry land, and at length made this continent, which 
was, at that time, only a very small island, and but a few Indians 
init. Though they were then but few they had not sufficient 
room to hunt; therefore this squaw went tothe water side, and 
prayed that this little island might be enlarged. The great be- 
ing then heard her prayer, and sent great number of Water Tor- 
toises, and Muskrats, which brought with them mud and other 

materials, for enlarging this island, and by this means, they say, 
it was encreased to the size thatit now remains; therefore they 
say,that the white people ought not to encroach upon them,or take 
their land from them, because their great-grand-mother made it. 
They say, that about this time the angels or heavenly inhabi- 
tants, as lon call them, frequently visited them and talked with 
their forefathers; and gave direction how to pray, and how to 
appease the great being when he was offended. They told 
them they were to offer sacrifice, burnt tobacco, buffaloe and 
deer bones; but that they were not to burn bears or raccoons 
bones in sacrifice.” 


“The Indians generally, are of opinion that there are great 
numbers of inferior Deities, which they call Carreyagaroond, 
which signifies the Heavenly Inhabitants. These beings they 
suppose are employed as assistants, in managing the affairs of the 
universe, and in inspecting the actions of men: and that even the 
irrational animals are engaged in viewing their actions, and 


bearing intelligence to the Gods. The eagle, for this purpose, | 


with her keen eye, is soaring about in the day, and the owl, with 
her nightly eye, perched on the trees around their camp in the 

night; therefore, when they observe the eagle or the owl near, 
they immediately offer sacrifice, or burn tobacco, that they may 
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have a good report to carry to the Gods. They say that there are 
also great numbers of evil spirits, which they call Onasahroona, 
which signifies the habitants of the Lower Region. These 
they say are employed in disturbing the world, and the good 
spirits are always going after them, and setting things right, so 
that they are constantly working in opposition to each other. 
Some talk ofa future state, but not with any certainty: at best, 
‘heir notions are vague and unsettled. Others deny a future 
state altogether, and say that after death they neither think or 
live. 

“] have often heard of Indian Kings, but never saw any. 
How any term used by the Indians in their own tongue, for the 
chief man of a nation, could be rendered King, I know not. The 
chief ofa nation is neither the supreme ruler, monarch or poten- 
tate; He can neither make war or peace, leagues or treaties; 
He cannot impress soldiers, or dispose of magazines; He cannot 
adjourn, prorogue or dissolve a general assembly, nor can he re- 
fuse his assent to their conclusions, or in any manner controul 
them; With them there is no such thing as hereditary succes- 
sion, title ofnobhility or royal blood, even talked of: The chief 
of a nation, even with the consent of his assembly, or council,can- 
not raise one shilling of tax off the citizens, but only receive 
what they please to give as free and voluntary donations; The 
chief of a nation has to hunt for his living, as any other citizen, — 

“J have often heard the British officers call the Indians, the un- 
disciplined savages, which is a capital mistake; as they haye 
all the essentials of discipline. They are under good command, 
and punctual in obeying orders: they can act in concert, and 
when their officers lay a plan and give orders, they will cheer- 
fully unite in putting all their directions into immediate execu- 
tion; and by each man observing the motion or movement oi 
his right hand companion, they can communicate the motion 
from right to left, and march a-breast in concert,and in scattered 
order, though the line may be more thana mile long, and con- 
tinue, if occasion requires, for a considerable distance, without 
disorder or confusion. 

“Why have we not made greater proficiency in the Indian art 
of war? Is it because we are too proud to imitate them, even 
though it should be a means of preserving the lives of many of 
our citizens? No! We are not above borrowing language from 
them, such as homony, pone, tomahawk, &c. which is of little or 
no use to us. I apprehended that the reasons why we have not 
improved more in this respect, are as follows: no important ac- 
quisition is to be obtained but by attention and diligence; and as 
it is easier to learn to move and act in concert, in close order, in 
the open plain, than to act in concert in scattered order, in the 
woods; so itis easier to learn our discipline, than the Indian 
manceuvres. They train up their boye to the art of warfrow 
49 
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the time they are twelve or fourteen years of age; whereas the 
principal chance our people had of learning, was by observing 
their movements when in action against us. 1 have long been as- 
stonished that no one has written upon this important subject, as 
their art of war would not only be of use to us in case of another 
rupture with them; but were only part of our men taught this 
art, accompanied with our continental discipline, | think no Euro- 
pean power, after trial, would venture to shew its head in the 
American woods.” 


MUSIC. 


A letter from a ladyto a gentleman who was thought not 
to be pleased with Music, nor to have a good opinion ot 
the intellectual powers of those who indulge in it. 

Marcu 30TH, 1804. 

You ask me for my sentiments upon my favourite art, 
and your observations last evening have furnished me with 
some excitement for the performance of the task. Iam un- 
used to a systematic expression of my opinions and feelings, 
and may expose to your scrutinizing eye and correct judg- 
ment many errors both of thought and style. When you 
make the request however, I cannot hesitate to comply. 

In regard to music, you must allow me to be a little extra- 
vagant, or at least to have a fondness for it, which, if I un- 
derstood you in our last conversation, you might consider 
as falling under this censure. Nature has, in this particu- 
jar,ymade me something of an enthusiast. Music is to me the 
most delightful of all arts. I could not, if I would, resist its 
thrilling influence, nor should [be able to look upon any 
condition of existence as tolerable, where I was permanent- 
ly to be deprived of it. It enters so essentially into all my 
ideas of accomplishment and of good society that I could 
never consent to abandon it, nor evento bring my mind to 
a full complacency toward those who should disre- 
gard it. As its chief aim is to gratify the mind by the ear, 
it is not expected that the understanding should be especi- 
ally strengthened by its influence, although with respect to 
this object, no source of information, certainly not the sen- 
sations produced by music, ought to be considered as be- 
neath our notice. In moral use, music abounds. It refines 
while it elevates and expands the mind; it increases the so- 
cial and benevolent affections; and it calls forth the liveliest 
feelings of gratitude to God, particularly when it is associ~ 
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ated with the pious sentiments of our sacred songs. Noth- 
ing has such a wonderful power to compose and harmonize 
the passions. To inspire a sweet serenity, to diffuse a holy 
calm, to soothe the soul by its gentle action, are appropriate 
expressions to denote its chastening effect. Should you be 
ruffled by provocation, a few soft and interesting notes from 
an instrument, or a few tones from some enchanting sym- 
pathetic voice, would soon hush the contending emotions, 
and reduce all to peace. A plaintive air easily blends with 
a melancholy spirit, and diverts attention so asto become a 
pleasure. Itinsertsan agreeable emotion where even the 
most friendly conversation would fail. Sensations of the 
purest and most delightful kind flow from music. Bad feel- 
ings are never excited by it, when it is unaccompanied by 
words. If it ever contribute to waken anger, to fire us 
with revenge, or to increase the excesses of a revel, the ef- 
fect ischargeable to the expressions which convey the 
sounds. 

Consider then the genuine influence of music, and ask if 
itis to be contemned. Is it a fair objection, that this influ- 
ence is not as directly calculated to invigorate the intellec- 
tual powers as those studies are, to which you have been 
so much devoted in your academical course? Do not our 
affections and sentiments require and deserve cultivation 
as much as ourreasoning faculties? Indeed, will not the 
power of reasoning itself suffer, will not our circle of per- 
ceptions be narrowed, if our affections and sentiments are 
disregarded and permitted to wither? Must not the under- 
standing be aided in its operations by the emotions which 
are excited by music? How can a knowledge of this part of 
our constitution be otherwise obtained? And where is the 
advantage that any mind can derive from the loss of a large 
and interesting class of ideas and feelings? It is not unnatu- 
ral to suppose that an organization, which is defective in 
this particular, and which is witheut the power of convey- 
ing to the soul the exquisite emotions that harmonious 
sounds are fitted to produce, must also be defective in other 
respects where the nerves are to act, and fail to enable the 
individual to be a discerning critic in works of taste at large. 
Sounds without words are a more delicate way of calling 
up ideas by association than that which demands the words, 
and which requires that every: thing should be expressed in 
full, leaving little or no opportunity for the play of imagi- 
nation. It cannot be denied that there have been sensible, 
accomplished, and distinguished men witheut a taste for 
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the time they are twelve or fourteen years of age; whereas the 
principal chance our people had of learning, was by observing 
their movements when in action against us. 1 have long been as- 
stonished that no one has written upon this important subject, as 
their art of war would not only be of use to us in case of another 
rupture with them; but were only part of our men taught this 
art, accompanied with our continental discipline, I think no Euro- 
pean power, after trial, would venture to shew its head in the 
American woods.” 


saa 


MUSIC. . 


A letter from a ladyto a gentleman who was thought not 
to be pleased with Music, nor to have a good opinion ot 
the intellectual powers of those who indulge in it. 

Marcu 30TH, 1804. 

You ask me for my sentiments upon my favourite art, \ 
and your observations last evening have furnished me with 
some excitement for the performance of the task. Iam un- 
used to a systematic expression of my opinions and feelings, 
and may expose to your scrutinizing eye and correct judg- 
ment many errors both of thought and style. When you 
make the request however, I cannot hesitate to comply. 

In regard to music, you must allow me to be a little extra- 
vagant, or at least to have a fondness for it, which, if I un- 
derstood you in our last Conversation, you might eonsider 
as falling under this censure. Nature has, in this particu- 
Jar,made me something of an enthusiast. Music is to me the 
most delightful of all arts. Icould not, if I would, resist its 
thrilling influence, nor should Ibe able to look upon any 
condition of existence as tolerable, where I was permanent- 
ly to be deprived of it. It enters so essentially into all my 
ideas of accomplishment and of good society that I could 
never consent to abandon it, nor evento bring my mind to 
a full complacency toward those who should disre- 
gard it. As its chief aim is to gratify the mind by the ear, 
it is not expected that the understanding should be especi- 
ally strengthened by its influence, although with respect to 
this object, no source of information, certainly not the sen- 
sations produced by music, ought to be considered as be- 
neath our notice. In moral use, music abounds. It refines 
while it elevates and expands the mind; it increases the so- 
cial and benevolent affections; and it calls forth the liveliest 
feelings of gratitude to God, particularly when it is associ~ 
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ated with the pious sentiments of our sacred songs. Noth- 
ing has such a wonderful power to compose and harmonize 
the passions. To inspire a sweet serenity, to diffuse a holy 
calm, to soothe the soul by its gentle action, are appropriate 
expressions to denote its chastening eflect. Should you be 
ruffled by provocation, a few soft and interesting notes from 
an instrument, or a few tones from some enchanting sym- 
pathetic voice, would soon hush the contending emotions, 
and reduce all to peace. A plaintive air easily blends with 
a melancholy spirit, and diverts attention so asto become a 
pteasure. Itinsertsan agreeable emotion where even the 
most friendly conversation would fail. Sensations of the 
purest and most delightful kind flow from music. Bad feel- 
ings are never excited by it, when it is unaccompanied by 
words. If it ever contribute to waken anger, to fire us 
with revenge, or to increase the excesses of a revel, the ef- 
fect ischargeable to the expressions which convey the 
sounds. 

Consider then the genuine influence of music, and ask if 
itis to be contemned. Is it a fair objection, that this influ- 
ence is. not as directly calculated to invigorate the intellec- 
tual powers as those studies are, to which you have been 
so much devoted in your academical course? Do not our 
affections and sentiments require and deserve cultivation 
as much as ourreasoning faculties? Indeed, will not the 
power of reasoning itself suffer, will not our circle of per- 
ceptions be narrowed, if our affections and sentiments are 
disregarded and permitted to wither? Must not the under- 
standing be aided in its operations by the emotions which 
are excited by music? How cana knowledge of this part of 
our constitution be otherwise obtained? And where is the 
advantage that any mind can derive from the loss of a large 
and interesting class of ideas and feelings? It is not unnatu- 
ral to suppose that an organization, which is defective in 
this particular, and which is without the power of convey- 
ing to the soul the exquisite emotions that harmonious 
sounds are fitted to produce, must also be defective in other 
respects where the nerves are to act, and fail to enable the 
individual to be a discerning critic in works of taste at large. 
Sounds without words are a more delicate way of calling 
up ideas by association than that which demands the words, 
and. which requires that every thing should be expressed in 
full, leaving little or no opportunity for the play of imagi- 
nation. It cannot be denied that there have been sensible, 
accomplished, and distinguished men witheut a taste for 
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music, and that orators of an ethereal character have arisen 
whose nerves do not vibrate to the laws ofthe gamut. These 
men however would have been still greater and more com- 
manding, had they united to their other endowments the ca- 
pacity of feeling the power, enjoying the thrill, and deline- 
ating the charms of this divine art. 

It is not my wish that the pleasures of music should be 
unreasonably pursued, or that its emotions should be exces- 
sively indulged. Such a course would indeed be unfortu- 
nate. It would enervate the mind, and lead to the most per- 
nicious consequences. When I speak with admiration of 
a taste for music and skill in the art, and when I consider it 
as among the sweetest enjoymen‘s of hfe, I would not jus- 
tify the inference that it should be cultivated at the expense 
of the more sober and important studies. It would be cul- 
pable to neglect duty for amusement. Evena female,whose 
time is generally thought not to be demanded forthe severer 
studies, is not at liberty to pursue amusement exclusively, 
nor to make mere accomplishments her chief employment. 
In aman such a life would be still more unpardonable. 
There are however few persons so constantly engaged that 
they cannot spare some time for relaxation without en- 
croaching upon their duty, or the rules ofa reasonable dis- 
cipline. It must also be remembered that relaxation has its 
uses as well aseffort. They are to be judiciously mingled 
and proportioned. 

You cannot suppose that I should be pleased to see any 
of my male friends so far forget himself inthe pursuits of 
taste, and particularly of music, as to suffer his manly vir- 
tues to sink intoefleminacy. Were this the necessary con- 
sequence of that attention to music, which I now defend, 
much as F love it, I should be among the first to yield and 
denounce it. But I must believe at present, that no real dis- 
advantage arises from a considerable attention to this 
heavenly art, and that a man may make it tributary, ina 
high degree, to his improvement and happimess, without 
subjecting himself to the charge of changing his proper 
character for that of a woman. A cultivated taste for mu- 
sic, and good sense, may be found together. A clear and 
strong understanding does not demand an insensible ear, 
nor an unfeeling heart. When the business and cares of 
the day are over, relaxation is not only excusable, but neces- 
sary. Inthe still and serene hours of evening, what can 
afford a more innocent and appropriate amusement than 
music’ df any thing carthly can claiug the peculiar charac- 
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ter of fitting the mind for the contemplation and enjoyment 
of heaven, it must be this. “Is there a heart that music 
eannot melt?’ Old as this question is, it can never be re- 
peated too often with a view to show how defective in the 
common sensibilities of our nature he must be, who has no 
feeling for “the concord of sweet sounds.” I have heard 
it asserted, that men, who have scarcely acknowledged any 
pleasure from music during the ambitious period of life, 
while their minds were employed in severe studies and in 
laborious enterprises, have, as they advanced in years, as 
they became more benevolent and sympathetic, as they in- 
creased their amiable affections, and actually rose to a high- 
er elevation of soul, enjoyed, and sometimes exquisitely, 
the pleasures which flow from this sacred source. I would 
not say, that in such instances the mind had become ener- 
vated, but that it had become improved, that more faculties 
were developed, that a greater varicty of capacities were 
addressed, and that really more knowledge of the individu- 
ai’s nature was furnished him by this new action of his sym- 
pathies. 

You tell me that nations do not cultivate music to a very 
great extent, till they become luxurious and effeminate, and 
you refer to modern Italy. It will be granted that the pres- 
ent successors of the Romans are not as hardy and enter- 
prising as theirancestors, but music is not the cause. Other 
causes have produced the general effeminacy, and, under 
this condition, the Italians attend to music as among the 
employments best suited to their character and taste. When 
music is said to soften the mind,the only proper meaning is, 
that it calls out our amiable feelings, and sends emotions 
of delight through the heart, not that it dimimishes the vigor 
of the understanding, that it takes away the proper man- 
hood of the soul,that it incapacitates for high achievements, 
and leaves weakness to paralyze energy. Even in camps 
and in the onset of battle, music is employed to stimulate 
courage and lead the soldicr to deeds of desperate valour. 
It does however, unquestionably, operate against the savage 
virtues, and prevent ferocity. It does not favour that great- 
ness which has no feeling, nor prepare for enterprises of in- 
humanity. Its tendency is to the increase of civilization 
and refinement, and undoubtedly permits excess in this 
coursé, unless it be regulated and balanced by other pur- 
suits. ‘The proper business of music is not to make phil- 
osophers and metaphysicians, statesmen and warriors, po- 
lemics and inquigitors. Its appropriate province is to ele. 
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vate amd charm the wi -e circle of human feelings. 1m 


does indeed minister to the understanding in the manner 
already described, but it serves still more the great cause of 
virtue and happiness. With this, as with every thing else, 
Tet the motto be “‘usus non abusus.” 


POETRY, 


The following is a short Latin Prayer, composed and re- 
peated immediate ly before her execution, by the beautt- 
ful, but unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 


O Domine Deus, speravi in te! 

O care mi Jesu, nunc lbera me; 

in dura catena, in misera pena desidero te! 
Languende, ge mendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, were Re ut liberes “me! 
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TRANSLATION. 

My constant trust has been in thee! 
Oh Jesus, wilt thou set me free! 

W ith groans and sighs, 

And tearful eyes, 
My Jonging thoughts are fixed on thee 
From calling chains. and bitter pains, 
From kindred foes, and fearful woes, 

My humble prayer, 

O Jesus hear, 
And say, “I willbe Mary free.” 


a ee 


On reading a work of great celebrity by Miss Cuantotrs 
SmiTH, addressed to the author. 


Hail gentle spirit! may no vulgar breath, MA 
Sully the page where thy pure pencil glow dt 
In fairer colours painted spring’s gay wreath, 
Or in the smoother tide elegiac flotved! 
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The liquid lapse of dews soft eve distills 

The silvery beaming of the moon’s pale ray, 

The lengthening shades which slope across the hills, 
And earliest daw nings of the star of day, 


Must yield the palm to Charlotte’s gentle song, 
When she divinely breathes the yocal strain, 
Or from her lute the low-dirge glides along, 
And breathes an opiate to the sting of pain! 


os a as 
sit ac at Tae 


Soft as thé melting accents be thy bed! 


And spotless laurels grace thy hallow’d head! 
G. 


em 


TO MR. AND MRS. ——, 
A New-Year’s Wish,—sy a Lapy. 


Happy, happy, may you be, 

d by hope unmix’d with ‘fear, 
Seine from ill, from sorrow free, 
Through every new succeeding year. 





May contentment be your lot, 
Smiling peace and plenty’s chee: 
Health, be this thy dwelling spot. 
Bliss, attend the coming year. 


Hither come, bright God of Pleasure; 
Hope and Love, be ever here; 
Fancy, hither bring thy treasure, 
Smiling ever on the year. 


Mild as summer’s happy morn, 

Sweet as the music of the spheres, 

Pure as the dew drop on the thorn, 

Be all your joys threugh future years. 
1802. 


— ae 





| MARTIAL’S 59th EPIGRAM OF BOOK 4th, WITH AN 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. 


Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera serpit, 
Fluxit in obstantem succina gemma feram: 











POETRY. 


Quo, dum miratur pingui se rore teneri, 
Concreto riguit vincta repente gelu. 

Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, sepulcro, 
Vipera si tumulo meliore jacet. 


TRANSLATION. 


On the tear-dropping* boughs of a poplar, there played 
A Viper, unconcious of danger so near, 

An amber drop fell, which the reptile soon Jaid 

In a crystalline prison and checked his career. 


In rapture he gazed on this splendid abode 

In praise of whose beauty was spent his last breath. 
Nor knew till too late that the bright path he trode 
Meandered through splendour that ended in death. 


Thus Egypt’s fair Queen once revelled in glory, 
Fleeting joy her sole object, unheeded her doom; 
In life, though more famed than this reptile in story, 
Than his amber grave darker by far was her tomb, 





* It may not be unnecessary to remark, that according to Heathen my- 
thology, Phaeton, the son of Apollo, in driving the chariot of the Sun, 
when in danger of setting the world on fire, was precipitated by Jupiter 
into the river Padus, now the Po in Italy; and that his sisters, mourning 
his premature death, were in compassion changed by the Gods into pop- 
jar trees and their tears into amber, They were called Heliades from 
Helias, the Greek name of Apollo. 
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